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Notes of the Week 


HE State visit of the King and Queen of 

Italy has been the great feature of a week 

in a London season that promises to be 
the most brilliant on record. The Italian sovereigns, 
who were returning the visit to Rome last year 
of our own King and Queen, have deservedly 
had the most cordial reception, not only because 
of their personal popularity, but also because Eng- 
lish sentiment has always been favourable to Italy, 
and the British people desire that the bonds which 
unite the two Powers should become stronger and 
stronger. During the last year and a half, Italy, under 
the Mussolini regime, has more than regained the 
place she held in Europe, and to possess her friendship 
is no small matter. We are glad that the Jubaland 
question is about to be settled. In this Britain is 
merely carrying out the bargain made with Italy some 
years ago. It might have been implemented long ago 
had not the affair been tangled up with the Dode- 
canese question, although, as we have more than once 
pointed out, there was no connexion between them. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

The complete failure of ‘‘the only party with 
a positive remedy for unemployment’’ to produce 
any kind of plan to cope with that problem is 
proving a grave embarrassment to the Government, 
and brought it last week within measurable distance 
of defeat. As we write, another debate on unemploy- 
ment is proceeding in the House, and it is just pos- 
sible that when these words appear in print the reign 
of the first Socialist Government of Great Britain will 
have been brought to an inglorious end. It seems 


much more likely, however, that Mr. MacDonald and 
his colleagues will survive their ordeal, not by reason 


of any excuses for their failure that may be forthcom- 
ing, but because the Liberal Party is once more con- 
cerned with tactical considerations rather than with 
acting upon its honest convictions. But Conserva- 
tives have only one duty, to act as the interests of the 
country demand, be the parliamentary and electoral 
consequences what they may. Not nice strategic calcu- 
lation, but persistent pressure is what is required of 
Conservatives. 


CRISIS IN GERMANY 

The interest of foreign affairs centres at present in the 
German political crisis, which, as we write, is still 
unresolved, though the prospects of a solution are 
more hopeful than they were. Following his 
resignation on Monday, Herr Marx, at the request 
of President Ebert, is endeavouring to form a 
new coalition, to consist of the Middle parties 
which had previously supported him and a number 
of the Nationalist members of the Reichstag. _For- 
tunately there is now a good deal less _ in- 
transigence on the part of the Nationalists, many 
of whom have been brought to see reason by repre- 
sentations from some of the leading industrialists. These 
realize thoroughly that nothing but ruin lies before 
Germany unless she accepts the Dawes Report and 
its plan for dealing with the Reparations situation, 
and they have made the Nationalists understand that 
this is the truth. At the moment the bargaining about 
Ministerial posts, which is so common a feature of Con- 
tinental politics, is going on among the German 
groups with which Herr Marx is in contact, and it is 
to be hoped in the general interest that a new Govern- 
ment, pledged to carry out the ‘‘ policy of fulfilment,’’ 
will be constituted immediately. The acceptance of 
the Dawes Report is Germany’s last chance; unfortu- 
nately she has a flair for blundering in international 
affairs, 
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M. HERRIOT’S TASK 

As we anticipated, the recent correspondence be- 
tween M. Poincaré and Mr. MacDonald, which was 
printed in Thursday’s papers, shows no substantial 
change in the attitude of M. Poincaré, despite the 
urbane language in which it is couched. Everyone 
desires that our relations with France shall be friendly, 
and the advent of a Government under M. Herriot will 
certainly not make them less cordial. In various 
speeches and interviews, M. Herriot has elaborated the 
outlines given last week of his domestic and foreign 
policy, but the precise measure of support that he will 
obtain from the parties of the Left is still rather 
doubtful. One of the stumbling blocks in the way of 
their presenting a united front is the demand by some 
of them for the resignation of M. Millerand, because 
of the manner in which he has identified himself with 
the foreign policy of M. Poincaré and the parties of the 
Right. Our French Correspondent, in an article in 
this issue, examines some of the problems confronting 
M. Herriot, and in particular this question of the 
attack on M. Millerand. 


THE MOSUL DIFFICULTY 

The Mosul negotiations have not completely broken 

wn, but they are making no progress whatever, 
and unless concessions are made by the Turks, which 
at present seems unlikely, the question will be trans- 
ferred to the League of Nations, as was agreed at 
Lausanne. If this is done, and the League decides 
against Turkey, how, in the event of the Turks prov- 
ing secalcitrant, is the League going to enforce its 
decision? In Iraq, of which Mosul forms a very im- 
portant part, there is fierce debate on the ratification of 
the British-Iraqi treaty, and it is by no means certain 
that the treaty will be ratified by the Assembly now 
in session at Baghdad. The non-ratification of the 
treaty means the withdrawal of Britain’s assistance to 
lraq, and the most compelling reason for ratification 
is that it is only by British help that Iraq can retain 
Mosul. This may carry the day; but even so, Mosul 
remains a difficult and even threatening problem. 


THE INDIAN SERVICES REPORT 

The Indian Public Services Commission has reported 
with commendable promptitude, and the fact that its 
members have been able to agree on virtually every 
point is creditable to them and to their Chairman, Lord 
Lee of Fareham. Its recommendations, however, do 
no more than mitigate some of the grievances of the 
superior British officials in India. The lot of the 
inferior but very far from unimportant classes of 
British officials in that country is not improved; it is 
made worse, by the recommendation that the Services 
working in the ‘‘ transferred,’’ or quasi-popularly 
directed, departments should henceforth be recruited 
entirely by the Provincial Governments. But we will 
not enter into detailed criticisms. The capital 
difficulties are untouched, because they could not be 
touched by any such Commission. The Services that 
made modern India, and administered it with an 
efficiency and probity beyond praise, were destroyed 
when the Government of India Act of 1919 was passed. 
We may alleviate the lot of officials who linger on; we 
cannot, under the new Constitution, restore those 
Services or create worthy substitutes for them. 


MAKE-BELIEVE IN INDIA 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Constitution began in 
make-believe and has demanded it every day of its 
existence. It was pretended, for instance, that the 
rate of Indianization in the Services could be exactly 
regulated. The pretence was necessary, being part of 
the larger pretence that the whole progress of transfer 
of authority could be governed by parliamentary 
opinion of India’s advance in political fitness. 
Thoroughly exploded, these pretences have of neces- 


sity been patched up again, for if it be allowed that 
events and conditions in India can force the pace 
independently of parliamentary opinion, the Constitu- 
tion is deprived of the chief merit claimed for it and 
must be scrapped. That being unthinkable, by those 
who refuse to think, we are invited to assume that the 
Montagu-Chelmsford hypothesis has been found to 
work. So also in the matter of communal representa- 
tion, about which Lord Olivier has very improperly 
been in private correspondence with a Madras non- 
co-operator. The existence in India of peculiar, back- 
ward, and menaced communities being an obstacle to 
the achievement of national unity, we must assume 
that they do not exist, and abolish communal 
representation to prove it. 


SMALL CLAIMS ” 

From the official account of the plenary meeting 
of the Anglo-Soviet Conference on Tuesday it appears 
that while our benevolent. Government continues to 
express its goodwill towards the Soviet Government, 
the only response made by the Bolshevik Delegation 
(from which its most important members are now 
absent) is an offer to consider ‘‘ small claims.’’ What 
is meant exactly by small claims is not at all clear. 
Are they the claims made by small men as compared 
with those put forward by rich men—*‘ proletarians ’’ 
as against ‘‘ capitalists’’? Or is the offer merely a 
clumsy bribe to facilitate the grant of that which the 
Soviet is really bent on obtaining—a loan? The 
Government, after declining to guarantee a loan, 
reminded the Delegation that it was not in a position 
to carry through extravagant measures. For this we 
are truly thankful. What we fear is that Mr. Mac- 
Donald, to please the Labour Party, still incredibly 
solicitous of Soviet support, may make some small 
concession to the Delegation which will only whet its 
appetite for something more substantial. 


REPORT OF THE AGRICULTURAL TRIBUNAL 

The final Report of the Agricultural Tribunal, just 
issued, is in two parts, one being written by Professor 
Adams and Sir William Ashley, and the other by 
Professor MacGregor. These three gentlemen, with 
Mr. Orwin as agricultural assessor, formed the 
Tribunal. There is little in the first part which can 
be called new; it advocates the re-establishment of 
Wages Boards, and insists on the value of co-operation. 
Wages Boards will be of little use unless the farmer 
has the wherewithal to pay higher wages, and co- 
operation, however excellent a thing it is, is something 
still quite foreign to the agricultural industry as a 
whole. More interesting is the part contributed by 
Professor MacGregor. He comes to the conclusion 
that while the maintenance of arable cultivation will 
increase the opportunity of employment in agriculture, 
the expense can only be justified by exigencies of 
defence. This lies at the bottom of the whole ques- 
tion, and we have always held the view that National 
Defence demands, and demands imperatively, the 
cultivation of as much arable land as is possible in 
this country. 


EMPIRE AND EDUCATION 

The Wembley Education Conference marks a dis- 
tinct step forward. True, we have advanced far 
since the Prime Minister of the day appealed to Sir 
Arthur Helps to point out on the map the position of 
what is now an important outlying portion of the 
British Empire, but, unfortunately, it still happens 
that comparatively few of our public men and women 
have any rea! knowledge of the historic facts con- 
nected with the upbuilding of our vast imperial state. 
The syllabus on which the teaching in our public 
schools, primary as well as secondary, is framed, is 
certainly more imperial in its scope than was the case 
in years, gone by, but the improvement in this respect 
is very partial and no one will deny that the bias of 
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our educational system yet remains wholly insular. 
Just as we have allowed the Dominions to grow into 
nations without assisting their peoples to develop their 
natural resources or helping them to secure adequate 
populations British born, so we have permitted our 
own children to grow into manhood and womanhood 
without that imperial knowledge which to every British 
citizen is not only essential, but of first importance. 
We must not only think imperially and act imperially ; 
we must teach imperially if we are to keep what we 
hold and further strengthen that unity of sentiment anc 
purpose, that feeling of common loyalty and obliga- 
tion, which knit together and alone can maintain the 
integrity of our Empire. 


CANADA AND THE LAUSANNE TREATY 

In a White Paper published early in the week the 
Canadian Government gives its grounds for declining 
to ratify the Lausanne Treaty, namely, that it was not 
invited to send a representative to the Lausanne Con- 
ference, did not participate in the proceedings directly 
or indirectly, and did not sign the Treaty on behalf of 
Canada. It agreed in the end, however, that it would 
‘‘ not take exception to such course as His Majesty’s 
Government deems it advisable to recommend.’’ But 
this is apparently as far as the Canadian Government 
will go, and it will not submit the Treaty for ratifica- 
tion to the Dominion Parliament. Is it to be inferred 
that Canada does not consider herself bound to accept 
the terms of the treaty, that while accepting the peace 
and whatever benefits it confers, she refuses to accept 
its obligations? In other words, that she can be in- 
side the Empire yet stand outside it? And what is the 
certain effect of this attitude internationally? Surely 
it cannot but give the impression to the other nations 
of the world that the Empire is no genuine Common- 
wealth but a congeries of units tending to drift apart. 


U.S.A. AND JAPAN 


As President Coolidge has approved the Immigration 
Bill, it will duly take its place among American 
statutes. Its effect is to favour ‘‘ Nordic ’’ or North- 
European immigrants, to restrict ‘‘ Mediterranean ”’ 
or South-European immigration, and to exclude 
Asiatics as immigrants altogether. Immigration is a 
matter which every country has a perfect right to regu- 
late in its own interests, but the exclusion clause of 
this measure has caused the greatest resentment in 
Japan, and its bearing on American-Japanese relations 
is bound to be unfortunate. Aware of this, the Presi- 
dent did his best to prevent Congress from placing 
the Japanese on the same footing as other Orientals, 
but he failed. To secure the friendship of the Unitec 
States, Japan went a very long way to meet her views 
at the Washington Conference, and signed several 
treaties, such as the Four Power Treaty, with that 
object. Now the Japanese are asserting that much of 
the work of that Conference has been undone by this 
Immigration Act. 


FORCED EMPLOYMENT OF EX-SERVICE MEN 

There is everything to be said for the object, but 
less to be said for the method of those who would 
abolish unemployment among disabled ex-Service men 
by coercing employers. If men who were demobilized 
five years and more ago are out of employment, the 
cause is not the apathy or prejudice of employers. 
Cases of sheer bad luck excluded, those unemployed 
are in that condition through trade depression, through 
the exclusiveness of trade unions, or through an un- 
fitness for work which may or may not be due to war 
experiences. There cannot be too much voluntary 
assistance of ex-Service men; their moral claim on all 
of us is very strong; but nothing will be gained by 
crusading against employers. Indeed, campaigns 
against supposedly unpatriotic employers may so ex- 
haust the moral energy of those joining in them as to 
leave them with little to spare for the modest task of 


personally helping the nearest individual ex-Service 
man who is out of a job. A “‘ black list’’ might defeat 
its own object. 


TROUBLE IN THE BUILDING TRADE 

It is the turn of the building trade to see a national 
agreement jeopardized by the acts or threats of local 
malcontents. On the eve of the ballot of the building 
trade operatives upon the employers’ offer to increase 
wages by a halfpenny an hour, an offer which the 
men’s leaders had recommended for acceptance, the 
Liverpool workers threatened a strike. Whereupon the 
employers issued a statement reminding the workers 
that this local trouble would necessitate action which 
would not be confined to the area in question. As a 
matter of fact, settlement of this dispute is one of the 
conditions of the general agreement. But the Liver- 
pool workers have shown the now fashionable contempt 
for the advice of trade union authorities, and it will 
not be their fault if the settlement, the ballot on which 
will be declared as these words appear, is not wrecked. 


THE PALACE OF ARTS AT WEMBLEY 

The Palace of Arts at Wembley is almost complete. 
When we visited it on Tuesday only the retrospective 
water-colours remained to be hung. It is now 
possible, therefore, to suggest the scope and quality 
of this achievement. Perhaps no section in the Exhibi- 
tion has made so great a demand on the taste, dis- 
crimination, and catholicity of the organizers. It was 
decided to represent all phases of the art of the British 
Empire from the time of Hogarth, and it has there- 
fore been necessary to exhibit a great deal of inferior 
work; but the best examples of bad styles and periods 
have been selected with almost unerring judgment. 
Nor have the organizers failed in the easier task of 
selecting the best of the best. Detailed criticism 
must be reserved for a later occasion, but in general 
it may be said that the Canadian Gallery, the modern 
oils and applied art, and the retrospective examples 
covering the period from Hogarth to Lawrence, are of 
the greatest artistic interest. The Canadians have 
developed a distinctive style—vigorous, original, and 
pre-eminently decorative. The art of the theatre is 
represented principally from the historical aspect; 
furniture and decoration are admirably displayed in 
the Period Rooms of 1750, 1815, 1852, 1888, and 1924. 
On the other hand the sculpture, although perhaps 
representative, shows a distressing poverty of genius. 
Finally, we may mention the Queen’s Doll’s House, a 
picture in little of certain aspects of modern art. 


“SLEEPY SICKNESS ” 

A medical correspondent writes: ‘‘ The some- 
what widespread occurrence of ‘ sleepy sickness,’ 
or, as it is technically known, encephalitis lethargica 
—not to be confounded, of course, with the tropical 
‘ sleeping sickness’ that has taken such toll of 
Central Africa—has probably caused greater public 
alarm than is strictly warranted by the facts of the 
case. But it is, nevertheless, a timely warning against 
over-confidence in civilization’s struggle with epidemic 
disease. Of unestablished origin, all that can at 
present be said is that it is due to a filter-passing virus, 
which has so far not proved itself to be of a very high 
order of infectivity. It is apparently an inhabitant of 
the throat and nasal passages, and probably exists 
harmlessly in many persons, only assuming virulent 
characteristics in cases where personal resistance has 
been lowered from some cause or another. It cannot 
be conveyed, so far as is known, from one person to 
another by an intermediary, and the chief precaution 
possible at present appears to consist in the always 
wise one of keeping as fit as possible, with the added 
measure, if cases are known to be in the neighbour- 
hood, of douching the nose and throat daily with some 
antiseptic lotion. For the rest, reliance must be placed 
upon the laboratory researches that are now in 
progress.” 
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KELVINGROVE AND AFTER 


HE big success of Captain Elliot, M.P., in the 
| by-election in the Kelvingrove Division of 
Glasgow, came at exactly the right moment to 
stimulate the endeavour and strengthen the resolve 
of Conservatives throughout the country. The Coali- 
tion Press, which has never ceased to angle in the deep 
waters of political intrigue, in the hope of landing a 
Mersey eel or a Welsh lizard, has added to its ranks 
during the week-end a notable recruit, and the competi- 
tion is now in full swing: its diversions are no longer 
confined to Thanet. Kelvingrove, however, has proved 
to Conservatives what Conservatism can do, if it goes 
the right way to work. Those who would have the 
country return to the bad old days of coalition claim 
that Conservatives, by themselves, can never again 
command a majority in the country. Kelvingrove has 
confounded these pessimists. One thing could, and 
would, wreck the chances of Conservatism with com- 
mendable dispatch and that thing is a return to coali- 
tion, with its compromising of principles and its squalid 
intrigues of conflicting ambitions and rival scrambles 
for place. That would surely mean suicide. If, on the 
contrary, Conservatism marches breast forward, alone 
and unafraid, then the inevitable demise of Liberalism 
in the process of the polls—if not in one general elec- 
tion, then certainly in two or three—will bring it the 
reward of single mindedness—and a considerable addi- 
tion of quondam Liberals, on its own and not their 
terms. The Liberal vote at Kelvingrove was virtually 
wiped out, and that in spite of an unusually strong 
candidate. 

We do not claim for the Kelvingrove result that it 
heralds a great change of political fortune throughout 
the country; indeed, we think it probable that were a 
General Election to be thrust upon the Party at this 
moment, it would fare little differently from the last 
occasion on which it appealed to the electors. The 
change will come, but not yet. What we do most cer- 
tainly claim for the Kelvingrove result, is that it 
showed unmistakably the strength of the Conserva- 
tive case when presented fairly and forcibly to the 
people. In this largely working-class constituency, 
against the full efforts of the Socialist and Liberal 
Parties, the Conservative candidate did so magnificently 
that he beat the two other candidates combined, with 
a large margin to spare. If this can be done on the 
Clyde, what cannot be achieved elsewhere? 

Conservatives will take heart at this notable victory. 
And if they are wise they will ask themselves by what 
means it was achieved. The answer is that it was 
achieved by going among the people, the working 
people, and explaining to them the true meaning of 
Socialism and the alternative which Conservatism has 
to offer. Put to them like that, the electors had a clear- 
cut choice, and they gave their verdict with no mean 
emphasis. The present Socialist Government is 
thoughtfully providing Conservatives with an impos- 
ing record of promises broken or unfulfilled, and the 
exposure of such hypocrisies as that by which it gained 
so many votes at the last General Election in return 
for its claim to possess the only ‘‘ positive remedy for 
unemployment ”’ cannot fail to damage its reputation. 
That is only one example from a long list, every item 
on which must give the supporters of the Socialist 
Party something to occupy their minds. Conservatives 
now have the opportunity, denied to them while 
Socialists were as yet unspotted by the arduous tests 
of office, of inviting a comparison between Socialist 
promise and Socialist performance, between the high- 
sounding fiction of the election platform and the in- 
adequate fact of the front bench. The Socialist Party 
has always claimed for itself a monopoly of idealism 
and has wrapped that fable round with every verbal 
device calculated to impress the sentimental and the 
superficial. Conservatives, on the other hand, claiming 
for themselves no credit as heaven-sent messengers, 
put forward in place of vague and fugitive millenniums, 


certain definite, concrete proposals to alleviate the 
discontents of the present, and constructive reforms 
to safeguard and improve the future. Where men and 
women who think are brought face to face with these 
alternatives, the contrast between shadow and sub- 
stance is certain to tell. 

Conservatives, then, have nothing to fear, but 
should go forward without any heed to the 
syren voices of coalition-mongers, strong in the 
knowledge that unextravagant claims and political 
integrity will tell, and armed with the policy out- 
lined by their leader, Mr. Baldwin. | Whenever the 
appeal to the country comes, and by whatever devices 
the Socialists may seek to confuse the issue, the 
fundamental choice round which the battle will rage 
will be that between Socialism and the present in- 
dividualist order. That is the great distinguishing 
peculiarity between the Party now in office and the 
Party in opposition (and that is why Liberalism must 
eventually disintegrate—though by gradual and natural 
process and not by artificial expiration). If the Labour 
Party were not at heart a Socialist Party, there might, 
indeed, be little to distinguish it from its rivals, but 
that is like saying that if a giraffe had not such a long 
neck he would make an excellent pet. A giraffe is 
neck; and the Labour Party is Socialism. Conserva- 
tives should never forget it. 


THE PLACE OF WOMEN IN MEDICINE 


T a time which coincides with the preparations 
A for the Jubilee celebrations of the London School 

of Medicine for Women, it may be opportune to 
examine the present position of women in medicine in 
this country, and the prospects for their future. Ever 
since men and women organized themselves in civilized 
communities the profession of medicine has played an 
important and honourable part in the communal life. 
It has not, of course, always been scientific : in Greece, 
before Hippocrates, it formed but a branch of religious 
rites and amounted to little more than superstitious 
observances, and in this connexion it is interesting to 
notice, in passing, the gradual tendency of medical 
science in its psychological aspect to approximate once 
more to the functions of a priesthood: psychology 
would heal the body by healing the soul. That, how- 
ever, is by the way. We are concerned at the moment 
with the position of women in the medical profession, 
and even here we find that their connexion with it is 
no new one. In ancient Greece, women obstetricians 
had practices that excelled those of the male practi- 
tioners; in the famous Salernitan School of Medicine 
in the Middle Ages, women professors played their 
part, and at least one of them, the learned Trotula, in 
the eleventh century wrote a valuable medical treatise. 
In later times, qualified women practitioners were un- 
known, and the efforts of a handful of women pioneers 
in the middle of last century to enter the ranks of the 
profession were met with a mixture of disgust, derision, 
and violent opposition. The story of the early 
struggles of that splendid and determined little band 
has often been told, and by none more sympathetically 
than by Dr. Mary Scharlieb, in a recent article in 
The Times. We do not, therefore, propose to go over 
that ground again now: enough to say that after en- 
countering every kind of obstacle these women won 
their way, and that but for their endeavour the London 
School of Medicine for Women would probably not be 
in existence to-day. 

The principle of women’s admittance to the medical 
profession on equal terms with men having once been 
established, the movement went steadily forward. It 
ought not to be necessary at this time of day to state 
the case for the woman doctor, but there still seems to 
linger in some quarters a groundless prejudice against 
her. The old economic arguments cannot honestly be 
maintained : those who would oppose the woman prac- 
titioner on the ground that she—generally an unmar- 
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ried person—is increasing the competition for men who 
have wives and families to support must surely realize 
that this is not a legitimate complaint, for many men 
practitioners are of course also unmarried. Those, on 
the other hand, who look askance at the woman doctor 
merely because she is a woman, have nothing to sup- 
port their opposition but the natural resistance of the 
human being to innovation. The fact is that the neces- 
sary attributes of efficiency in the medical profession 
are the same for both sexes, and that a woman who 
possesses a good character, a trained mind, and sound 
health, has as much right to practise medicine as any 
man, and is as likely to turn the venture to success. 

But there are reasons in support of women in 
medicine altogether above these somewhat petty con- 
siderations. In one extremely important branch, that 
of Obstetrics, they have a wide and extremely im- 
portant field of service before them, service, moreover, 
that can perhaps be better performed by women than 
by men. Insomuch as obstetrical knowledge, properly 
applied, must result in the gradual production of a 
healthier stock and in the elimination of complications 
and disease, it may be considered as Preventive Medi- 
cine, and it is in this wide branch of Preventive Medi- 
cine that women practitioners are peculiarly qualified 
to play a part. The health of the nation is one of the 
most vital problems of our future, and women can bring 
to its solution many qualities of genuine value. 

Why, then, it may be asked, do the figures of entry 
of women into the medical profession show a decline 
during the last few years? The answer is that the 
causes are clearly attributable to certain definite 
factors, and that the decline is not significant of any- 
thing more than temporary conditions. The general 
movement of women in medicine marches forward un- 
checked ; the fall in entries is due partly to the over- 
crowding consequent upon the abnormal increases that 
took place during the war, and partly to obvious 
economic considerations. ‘‘ Overcrowding,’’ however, 
is perhaps too strong a word when we realize that 
of a total roll of 42,000 British medical practitioners, 
only 2,000—or rather less than one twentieth— 
are women. Of these a large proportion is on duty 
abroad—150 women from the Royal Free Hospital 
alone are engaged in Public Services or mission work. 
In medical missions, indeed, women have played an 
invaluable part, and their heroism and devotion under 
every kind of untoward circumstance have become 
common knowledge and cause for praise. There are 
now three general hospitals in England in which 
women are on the medical staff—the Royal Free 
Hospital in London, the Hereford General Hospital, 
and the Leeds Royal Infirmary—and it is safe to say 
that there will be more. There cannot be fewer (though 
we have no figures) than fifty or sixty women in con- 
sulting practices in London alone, and in the provinces, 
particularly in the North of England, there are women 
with general practices that rival those of any male 
practitioner. It cannot be said, then, that the position 
of women in the medical profession has suffered a set- 
back or is in any sense less satisfactory than it was. 
Where cases of unemployment occur—as they un- 
doubtedly do—they can generally be accounted for by 
the fact that the women in question qualified at one 
or other of the Scottish or Irish Universities, where 
no post-graduate opportunities are offered. Such 
women then look to England for employment, and 
help to swell the competition for such appointments as 
are here available. It must also be remembered that 
there is a general ‘‘ slump ”’ in entries not only in the 
medical but in all the professions, and there is no 
reason whatever for suggesting that women are in this 
respect any worse off than men, or medical women 
than medical men. There are, on the contrary, many 


indications that the country needs medical women, and 
that the old, unreasonable prejudices against them are 
gradually dying. The future for women in medicine, 
in fact, is not only assured, but assured of increasing 
success. 


EDOUARD HERRIOT 


(From Our FRENCH CorRESPONDENT) 


DOUARD HERRIOT is about fifty years of age. 

He was born and educated at Troyes, where he 

showed himself a brilliant student, and at the 
age of nineteen was admitted to the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure. Jaurés had graduated from this cele- 
brated establishment some ten years before and was 
a constant visitor. Young Herriot, like many of his 
classmates, felt the influence of the Socialist leader 
deeply, and like many of them, too, realized that his 
own literary training was only a preparation for a 
political career. After taking his final degree 
(agré gation) he was sent to Lyons, but before teaching 
in the lycée there, he taught for a year or two the 
sons of the well-known politician and financier, M. 
Aynard, a man whose every tendency was contrary to 
those of Jaurés, and tried his hand at newspaper 
writing in Le Salut Public. 

M. Herriot’s teaching at the lycée was highly suc- 
cessful. The young professor was, as he still is, a 
lover of classical literature and, while showing a prac- 
tical interest in local politics, devoted most of his 
leisure to researches on that flower of grace unex- 
pectedly produced by sober Lyons, Madame Récamier. 
Two substantial volumes were the outcome of that 
labour of love, and I remember, as if it were yesterday, 
the year or two during which M. Herriot was regarded 
as a scholar of almost unique promise. 

He has not foresworn his allegiance to the humani- 
ties : he still carries an Ovid in his pocket, is frequently 
seen at the lecturer’s desk, and when so inclined can 
write a satirical article in excellent hexameters. But 
the politician in him promptly threw the scholar and 
writer into the shade. Lyons has an intense municipal 
life unequalled in any other French town, even in the 
North where the tradition of self-government is more 
intense than in the rest of France. M. Herriot was 
soon in the thick of the electoral strife, on the extreme 
side, of course, as behoved an ambitious young man; 
before being thirty he was in the municipal council, and 
for some fifteen years he has been Mayor, with a hand- 
some salary, the distinction attaching to such a mag- 
istracy in the second city of France, and the numerous 
chances connected with a position of exceptional 
eminence. In 1909 he became a deputy, during the 
war he was in the Senate, and in 1919 he got re-elected 
to the Chamber, no longer as a mere deputy, but, in 
the enforced absence of M. Caillaux, as the leader of 
the Radical-Socialist Party. It is as such that he con- 
ducted the recent campaign against the Bloc National 
and championed the combine between Socialists and 
Radicals, resulting in the victory of May 11. 

In spite of his almost continual presence in Paris 
and of the responsibilities which the leadership of a 
political party entail, M. Herriot is still inclined, or 
perhaps affects, to speak of himself as primarily the 
Mayor of Lyons. Most mayors who are also deputies 
do the same. The consciousness of being in contact 
with very practical issues which they can frequently 
decide themselves is a relief from the academical char- 
acter of a great deal that is heard in the Chamber, and 
it is a pleasing thought that one is backed by a whole 
populace. Your deputy and mayor is apt to think and 
speak of himself as a statesman who has shown his 
metal on a small stage, but entertains no doubt of his 
capacity to shine as well as Minister or even Premier, 
should a chance offer itself. Only the other day 
M. Herriot pointed out in the Information that a man 
who has managed the affairs of a big city as he has 
done ought to be given credit for administrative 
abilities such as France needs at the present moment. 
During the war M. Herriot published a volume en- 
titled Agir, largely consisting of articles contributed 
to the newspapers, and caused some astonishment by 
serenely dedicating it to the memory of Colbert. 

No doubt M. Herriot thinks of himself as a doer of 
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deeds, and probably a good deal of his apparent 
moderation, and perhaps not a little of his courtesy 
come from the respect he has for his own practical 
wisdom. Certain it is that the tone of M. Herriot since 
the election has been in marked contrast to that of most 
of his followers, who breathe nothing but revenge on 
the parties they have beaten; and every day threaten 
M. Millerand with immediate dismissal. Here we 
come to the crux that will decide the future of France 
at this most momentous crisis of after-war develop- 
ments. M. Herriot acts with perfect tactfulness, and 
certainly realizes that a man who wishes to appear as 
a statesman can do nothing that will show him to be 
a partisan. He has summed up his intentions in two 
statements, which are entirely admirable—to put off 
debates concerning interior (i.e., political) questions till 
solutions to the exterior problems have been found, 
and, in the second place, to do nothing that may impair 
the financial balance of France. Nothing could give 
more encouragement to true patriots than this double 
resolve. But will the troops that follow M. Herriot 
copy this moderation, or, on the contrary, will they 
compel him to catch their spirit of petty revengefulness ? 

We shall soon see. Within a fortnight we shall 
know whether or not M. Herriot wants to associate 
himself with an absolutely anti-constitutional campaign 
against the President of the Republic, in purely Mexi- 
can spirit and to the astonishment of the world. Shortly 
after he will have to make up his mind concerning an 
amnesty which would be the triumph of M. Caillaux 
and of the anti-British element in France. His atti- 
tude on these two issues will tell us what we can ex- 
pect of him: the lack of backbone and foresight which 
caused his failure as Minister during the war, or a 
recently developed capacity for rising to a difficult 
occasion. 


THE AVON AND TWO SWANS 


By Ivor Brown 


Romeo and Juliet. By William Shakespeare. The Regent 
Theatre. 

La Mégére Apprivoisée. Comédie en Quatres Actes en prose de 
Paul Delair d’aprés Shakespeare ‘ Taming of the Shrew.’ 
The New Oxford Theatre. 


HE acting of Juliet offers a problem as near to 

insolubility as any tangle that ever came from 

the mind of a puzzle-fiend. Did one of the 
Elizabethan acting-boys find the answer? One can 
hardly believe it, though the dramatist must have had 
high hopes of his little eyases to set them so stiff a 
task. But in an age of the higher education of women 
and of ‘‘ finishing ’’ processes that run well on into the 
twenties, the grand lover of fourteen seems to be car- 
ried on a gale of precocity that is almost indecent and 
quite impossible to realize. The boy and girl are 
credible as lovers, but it is the grandeur, the rhetoric, 
the noble tragic sweep of their love that baffles a 
northern mind. Juliet can be babbling innocent or 
great lady of the stage, but not both at once. The 
actress must choose and, Having chosen, be ready to 
diminish her part by all that is alien to her choice. 

Miss Gwen Franggon-Davies makes no hesitation in 
deciding. She is for the school-room : 
A little child with laughing look, 
A lovely, white, unwritten book. 
When the writing must be done, the tragedy is the 
more terrible. In the Potion Scene there was no taint 
of the mighty actress exploiting historic opportunities, 
but a bairn pitifully fumbling with destiny and nobly 
fighting down her terror of the dark. With a masterly 
rhetorician as Juliet, the play becomes a gorgeous 
noise, the sublimation of the dramatic lyric. But Miss 
Davies elaborates the sadness at the expense of the 
song. How moving is the sheer simplicity of : 
I have a faint, cold fear thrills through my veins 


That almost freezes up the heat of life : 
I'll call them back again to comfort me. 


To comfort her, poor star-crossed innocent! Pia 
the part maturely, let there be but the slightest sus- 
picion that yon majestic mummer will soon be driving 
off with a load of “ floral tributes,’’ to sup at the 
Carlton, and the Potion Scene becomes insufferable 
however grandly my lady may have whipped up the 
fiery-footed steeds. It is the fledgling that must pipe 
those lines as she hovers on the brink of the nest; it 
is the time for the tremulous, not the tremendous, 
Unripeness is all. 

Miss Davies has just that quality of heart-breaking 
childhood: she makes you perfectly understand why 
she yearned to call back her mother and her nurse: 
she makes you understand why Juliet still had a nurse, 
To effect this end she must inevitably sever something 
of Juliet’s glory; the music is given pianissimo and 
that in a theatre which is altogether too large a frame 
for this delicate miniature. You forget that this play 
is as gorgeous a torrent of words as flows anywhere in 
English literature. You forget the crowds and colour 
of Verona, the Italianate passions, and brilliance of 
Renaissance life. You see instead a sufferer who might 
be an English school-miss (only she moves with 
such beauty that this could hardly be) and you re- 
member that ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ is a play and not a 
pageant or a symphony or a bundle of scenes composed 
for the benefit of a virtuoso. 

London, if it has any sense, will not miss this flower 
of acting, but apart from Miss Davies there is little 
to recommend the production. Mr. John Gielgud’s 
Romeo did not hold my attention. It is true that he 
had no chance to shine in the light of such a Juliet, 
but his acting was scant of virility. It was ‘‘nimminy- 
pimminy ’’ and esthetical, smacking of Castle Bun- 
thorne. Mercutio, on the other hand, played by Mr. 
Scott Sunderland, was more than virile; he was taurine 
and would have won salvos in the bull-ring. But this 
actor is one who knows his business; he hit very hard, 
but he hit straight. 

It must have been as a salute to England that Mile. 
Sorel chose to open her season at the New Oxford 
Theatre with the name of Shakespeare on her pro- 
gramme. There was certainly nothing left of Shake- 
speare but the name. To take the plot of one of the 
less creditable comedies and furbish it up as a French 
fantastication of no particular period, style, or interest 
is to honour Avon in no more than the word. Mlle. 
Sorel, in remembering Shakespeare, forgot to remem- 
ber herself, an act of self-sacrifice which may be laud- 
able as a piece of ethics but is less praiseworthy as 
showmanship. As the Catharina of this Gallicized 
Shakespeare she did not, could not, wholly shine; the 
part is three-fourths tantrums and slappings and buck- 
jumpings and wawling. Only in the surrender was 
there a chance to act and then suddenly we remembered 
the kind of way in which the Comédie francaise re- 
mains the arbiter of excellence. The tempestuous 
goose that is Catharina became the swan that is 
Mlle. Sorel. 

The Comédie takes human body and voice and plays 
on them as a musician on his instrument. The result 
is a discipline that makes the common-place impos- 
sible; the suave mastery of gesture and perfect range 
of tone lift even a banal scene on to some high level 
of enjoyable polish. It is all artifice, if you will, and 
less exciting than a spontaneous, expressive art. 
But in its way it is complete and brings the de- 
light that is inherent in any relentless execution of 
detail. Lord Birkenhead, I note, has just restored to 
usage the word ‘‘ concinnity,’’ which I take to be the 
mot juste for Parisian acting. Mlle. Sorel had 
little scope for that smooth quality in the part of 
Catharina, but she offers a varied repertory for London 
play-goers during her short visit. It would be wise 
for those who would see her to choose something 
authentically French. In selecting the high-kicking, 
brawling Catharina for her début, Mille. Sorel 
wronged her art, being so majestical, to offer it the 
show of violence. 
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DERBY DAY 


ss LL Englishmen. being equal on Epsom 
A downs ’’—thus Meredith in ‘ Rhoda Fleming,’ 


as he depicted Algernon bowling race-wards in 
his hansom, pitching half-crowns to the turn-pike men, 
and ‘‘ believing that he had a star.’’ Meredith, as 
usual, gets to the root of the matter. The blue ribbon 
is, like the University Boat Race, for any man’s eyes, 
and on Derby Day Jack’s not only as good as his 
master, but, to suit the modern mood, the master is 
as good as Jack. And both are partners in faith, the 
faith in ‘‘ a star.’’ And both, later in the day, may be 
seen attempting in the various tastes to shake off the 
yoke of inauspicious stars. Derby Day suits perfectly 
the English genius, which is for scramble against 
system. At Epsom the commoner treads on common 
ground; it is come and go as you please: ‘‘ Oh, who 
will o’er the downs so free?’’ The tyranny of the 
turn-stile is absent and everything comes not so much 
to him who waits as to him who pushes, insinuates, 
contrives, clambers, or otherwise propels himself to the 
gratuitous view-point. Why hundreds of thousands of 
Londoners, who know nothing of the art of rowing, 
should endure and shove in order to catch a fleeting 
glimpse of a tiny portion of the University Boat Race 
is sheer mystery until one realizes that the joy is not 
in the battle of the oarsmen but in the battle to see the 
oars. It is the climbing up to chimney-pots and but- 
tresses and tree-top coigns of vantage that makes the 
Boat Race what it is, the freeman’s festival with the 
prize for the hardiest. And so at Epsom. 

How utterly different is the cold, logical Frenchman ! 
Go to Longchamps or Auteuil and you find Paris as a 
sea of bowler-hats, lining up in trimmest discipline at 
the stalls of the pari mutuel and watching the horses 
run with no more emotion than we would watch a 
switch-back. Then turn to Epsom with its multi- 
tudinous agonies and exultations, its anarchic ocean of 
humanity, its sublime sense of a spree, and you doubt 
no longer as to the true home of romance. England 
rejects the frigid, reasonable ‘‘ tote.’’ ‘‘ Perdition take 
the adding machines, we are that all the rest of the 
week.’’ Away with justice and mathematics! Give me 
yon mouthing orator with the belly of Falstaff and the 
nose of Bardolph and a veteran bruiser for his body- 
guard. His prices may be short and his payment 
doubtful. But, take him for all and all, he’s a man and 
a fine figure of his trade: we’ll swell his ‘‘ book ’’ and 
probably his purse and pouch. But who cares? This 
is Derby Day. 

So Epsom speaks, and certainly the ice-cold arith- 
metic of the totalizator would ill accord with the mood 
and temper of the downs. Fancy that last half-hour 
before the start given over to silent queuing-up at 
office-gates instead of to the superb shindy of the men 
who cry the odds and out-stare the sun with faces ‘“‘ all 
whelks and bubukles and flames of fire.’’ Let it be 
said for the book-making tribe on the Day of Judg- 
ment, that they left the world brighter. Those cursed 
by nature with a sallow cast make a bold bid with 
waistcoat or umbrella to remedy the fault. They are 
our remembrancers of a gaudier, gustier England, 
chips that survive from the workshop of Dickens. Let 
their hue as well as their cry defend them. They also 
serve who only stand and take. 

The gambling side of the Derby is national and surely 
inoffensive. The myriads to whom “ form’’ is a 
mystery as deep as the nature of the universe emerge 
for an annual flutter. Just as teetotallers are apt to 
take an occasional sip of cider, so the non-gambler 
takes an annual sip of the gamester’s liquor; he ‘‘ has 
a trifle on’’ and forgets all about it till next June. 
Family parties pick out their selection with a pin or 
accept some ridiculous gossip about the pitchiest of 
dark outsiders which the butcher’s boy left with the 
leg of mutton. Innocent maidens have a shilling each 
way on the horse with a pretty name, and then naively 
inquire whether ‘‘ each way ’’ does not mean “‘ to win 


or to lose.’’ Every office has its sweepstake, the 
winner of which may be counted unfortunate since he 
will spend more in hospitality than ever he took from 
the pool. These are the gentlest Saturnalia that evetf 
gave a nation joy. This year the task of finding the 
winner seems to be trickier than ever. The form of the 
leading three-year-olds has been tied into a hundred 
knots and he who would wet a pencil to build calcula- 
tions on the form-book, has applied himself to mathe- 
matics first and madness after. And this, for the 
Derby, is as it should be ; as the game of hide and seek 
is better played in the dark, so is the taking of chances 
the richer for the mystery that shrouds them round. 
And losing comes easier when hope is slender. A 
grave adviser of men with money to lose, recently 
counselled his newspaper followers to make no bet 
upon the Derby this year. What vanity of expectation 
lies there ! 

The prudent gambler has some three hundred other 
days on which to ponder, but Derby Day is for the in- 
considerate, rash, and unadvised. It has been said 
that gambling is only contemptible if kept within your 
means, and there is much in the view. But Derby Day 
is different; it is the betting festival of the man who 
does not bet, and the small change that he scatters is 
but tribute to an annual occasion and not the means to 
screw a profit out of destiny. It is a day of democratic 
loyalties and superstitions, and many will think this 
year that Donoghue’s mount must win, regarding the 
jockey as King Claudius spoke of the Norman rider : 


But this gallant 
Had witchcraft in’t; he grew into his seat 
And to such wondrous doing brought his horse 
As he had been incorpsed and demi-natured 
With the brave beast. 


The crowd will have its faith in a star and, should 
stars dissolve, it sees a laughing-matter; and waits 


another year. 
BETA 


THE MONSTROUS TULIP AND THE 
SILVER ROSE 


By DyNneLEy Hussey 


When I see a monstrous tulip with four wonderful petals in some- 
one else’s garden, I am impelled to grow a monstrous tulip 
with five wonderful petals, but that is no reason why someone 
should grow a tulip with only three petals.—Oscar WILpE. 


T seems to be generally agreed that, for all-round 
I excellence, no better performances have been given 

at Covent Garden Theatre within living memory 
than those of Strauss’s operas during the present 
season. It may also, I think, be taken for granted that 
‘ Salome ’ is as bad a work of art, poor musically and 
zsthetically disgusting, as ‘ Der Rosenkavalier’ is a 
good one. There are many threadbare patches in the 
music of the latter opera; but, at least when the 
performances are so good as the two I have seen, 
the dramatic action for the most part covers these 
flaws. For the play itself is exceedingly good 
comedy. That it runs generally on the old lines 
of conventional intrigue is all to the good for the pur- 
poses of both librettist and composer. It saves a deal 
of trouble in the explanation of the main situation and 
leaves their hands free to embroider it with original 
fancies. One great opportunity has unfortunately been 
missed. The final exit of Baron Ochs might have 
been made as great a piece of tragi-comedy as the 
downfall of Falstaff. It comes within inches of being 
that, when the old reprobate stammers out his repeti- 
tions of the Marschallin’s emphatic command to 
renounce Sophie. Richard Mayr played the whole 
scene with the simulated bravado which a great actor 
can put into that last scene of ‘ Henry IV,’ until Fal- 
staff breaks down pitiably on his reply to the Lord 
Chief Justice, ‘‘ My lord, my lord... ’’ Ochs, 
however, is allowed to drop within a fraction of a 
second out of comedy into ‘ Merry Wives’ farce. That 
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bill scene, with its knock-about business, is quite out 
of keeping with the mood which has been established 
in this act since the entry of the Marschallin. The best 
one can do is to shut one’s eyes and listen to Strauss 
letting himself go in the ‘‘ Mit mir ’’ waltz. 

The fact which is, to my mind, most notable about 
the music of ‘ Der Rosenkavalier * is that, though it 
is made up more or less of the same material as 
everything else Strauss has ever written, it yet sounds 
deliciously fresh instead of being commonplace and un- 
pleasant. Even in the lovely music of Octavian’s 
entrance with the rose, one may detect two themes from 
‘Salome.’ One, the ‘‘ prophet-theme,’’ though it is 
not dragged on to its full Moody-Sankey close, is 
identical; the other, of exquisite beauty, bears a very 
close resemblance to the triplet-phrase, which accom- 
panies Salome’s final orgy and which sounds to my 
ear like very inferior Tchaikovsky. It is the same 
throughout; all the common flowers of Strauss’s mind 
are brought to their finest blossoming as though the 
roots had found, for once, a soil that suited them. 

Strauss was, indeed, up against a very difficult 
problem when he took to writing opera. He was 
unable to see any solution other than that propounded 
by Wagner. At the same time he was too original 
to become, like others, a mere copyist of Old Masters. 
So in ‘ Salome’ we can hear him desperately trying 
not to be Wagner. On the whole he succeeds in this 
negative aim, but every now and then the old Adam 
comes out. There is a significant echo in Salome’s 
words, ‘‘ Jochanaan, du warst schén,’’ of the sudden 
tenderness in Tristan’s delirium when he cries out, 
‘* Isolde, wie schén bist du!’’ But what a poor little 
three-petalled weed Strauss has grown from the seed 
of Wagner’s wonderful tulip. 

In ‘ Der Rosenkavalier ’ Strauss is no longer trying 
not to be someone else, and lets himself go freely in 
the medium which has always attracted him—the 
Viennese waltz. He gave up the desperate cultivation 
of tulips in a poor soil and the even more desperate 
proceeding of titivating their colours to make them 
look brilliant, even if they could not show more 
than three meagre petals—and a miracle happened. All 
his genius throve naturally in the new ground of his 
eponymous waltzes, virgin so far as serious cultivation 
was concerned, and there blossomed the rococo portent 
of a silver rose. For it is no ordinary flower; its 
perfume is too strong not to be artificial and one sus- 
pects ‘‘ some few drops of Persian attar have been 
poured thereon.’’ The scent has staled a little, too, 
like that of all products of the fin de siécle. But this 
rose is a prettier and more lasting thing than a green 
carnation or a guilty lily. For, to put the matter plainly 
and without resort to horticultural tropes, Strauss has 
for once worked away from the physical aspect of love, 
though it peeps naughtily, but not grossly, here and 
there even from between the discreet curtains of the 
Marschallin’s bed, and has given us music of ideal 
beauty—at the end of Act I, in the duet between 
Sophie and Octavian and in the final Trio—which can 
draw tears to the eye by its loveliness of sound. 

As to the singers, I can at this date do no more than 
fling a few more bunches upon the great pile of 
tributes which has risen before them like the gold 
dish-covers in front of Freia. Lotte Lehmann 
played the part of the Marschallin, a feminine 
Sachs, with exquisite sensibility. She never forgot 
her rank, and made everybody feel its power 
and the even greater power of her wisdom, 
gathered from bitter experience and yet untinged 
with gall. Her voice was always lovely to hear, 
whatever dramatic colour she put into it. Her 
scorn when Ochs left her in the first act, the tender- 
ness of her scenes with Octavian, the authority of her 
words, “‘ Mit dieser Stund’ vorbei,’’ changing imme- 
diately to pathos, when she turned away and softly 
breathed out the realization that she too must make a 
sacrifice—these are only a few among the innumerable 
subtleties of her art. Dim memories of Ellen Terry 


came up, when she stood amused and pained at 
Octavian’s fickleness, her mouth twisted in a 
smile. Elizabeth Schumman’s voice has the perfect 
clarity of colour for Sophie, and she acted with all the 
shyness of a girl fresh from the convent. Delia 
Reinhardt’s Octavian only failed to shine out in the 
presence of greater luminaries. The only adjective 
for Richard Mayr’s Ochs is ‘‘ immense.”’ I have never 
seen a part played with so much gusto and yet with 
unfailing good taste—unless it be by Lucien Guitry, 
If one may be permitted a sigh after so much pleasure, 
I cannot help wishing that as much trouble had been 
taken with the production of Wagner’s operas. But 
perhaps the other Richard’s ghost whispered in Mr. 
Moor’s ear, ‘‘ His need is greater than mine,’’ and 
perhaps next year 


THE FRENCH MASTERS AT THE 
LEFEVRE GALLERIES 


QO NE cannot look at a collection of pictures by 


modern French painters without feeling some 

emotion. It may be of gratitude or indignation, 
but it is never a sentiment of apathy. These men 
fully understood the dictum of Pater, that it takes a 
great deal of life to make a little art, and they gave 
all the life they had, content in most cases to suffer 
for their creeds. Thus is their work instinct with a 
vital passion, obvious whether one approaches it with 
the eyes of a child or the mind of a wizard. It gives 
forth a message with an individual voice, disdaining 
to echo the parrot cries of imitative achievement. 

To praise where praise has been given and genius 
acknowledged is superfluous. Most of the painters 
whose works are gathered together at the Lefévre 
Galleries are now regarded as masters, and are wel- 
comed where they were once ridiculed. Some of them 
have only recently ‘‘ arrived.’’ 

The French impressionist movement may be said to 
have been the most important revolutionary force in 
painting since the sun of the Renaissance dissolved the 
shadows of the dark ages. Up till a hundred years 
ago little attempt had been made to advance from the 
traditions crystallized by the omnipotent genius of 
Leonardo. The haphazard efforts by one or two 
eighteenth century painters were doomed to be circum- 
scribed again by the return of David and Ingres to 
the grand classic manner. The French political 
revolution did next to nothing for painting, but at a 
time when the industrial revolution was in full swing 
(the middle of last century) a few authentic painters 
were striving towards a new form of expression, parti- 
cularly in the matter of light and movement. We 
have Boudin, Manet, Cézanne, Degas, Pissarro, 
Renoir, Monet, Sisley, etc., each in his own way con- 
tributing his share to the new spirit of emancipation. 
How they fared at the hands of their contemporaries 
and what their influence has since been is a matter of 
history. Men laugh first, but Time laughs last, and 
those who derided the impressionists would be 
astounded at the authority and influence of these 
painter-prophets now. 

Of the portraits in the Lefévre Galleries, the most 
attractive and distinguished is Manet’s ‘ Femme dans 
un Jardin.’ The picture is of a young woman, three- 
quarter length in profile. Its colour scheme is a 
harmony in umber, green and yellow, and an effect of 
youth, grace, and atmosphere is contrived with a 
remarkable economy of drawing and paint. To carry 
such a work further would surely have dispelled that 
intangible quality which makes the portrait at once so 
spontaneous and convincing. ‘ L’Homme au Chien’ 
is another picture by this artist which shows the same 
energy of technique, confident design, and subtle 
characterization. Claude Monet has five exhibits, 


which reveal various sides of this versatile painter. In 
‘La Berge de Lavacourt ’ his handling of trees and 
fields is unmistakably Monet, but he excels both in 
design and colour in ‘ Peupliers- sur les Bords de 
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L’Epte.’ The long line of poplars with their splendid 
sweep reflected in the river, the fresh sky, flecked with 
hurrying clouds, the slightly troubled water, vibrate 
with the atmosphere of veracity. In ‘ Bateaux de 
Péche ’ Monet is seen in an early style. The picture, 
very quiet in colour, is eminently true in tone and 
decorative in design, the crowd of masts being used 
with cunning effect against a light sky. The influence 
of Boudin is unmistakable in the picture of two women, 
with parasols, the whole framed by the bright sun- 
light of Trouville sky and sand. 

When Pissarro painted the ‘ Snow-Scene, Upper Nor- 
wood,’ the place must have worn a different aspect 
from that of the present time. His picture has a 
pleasant rustic character and the subject no doubt was 
as remote as it looks. A close study reveals a suave 
composition of lines and masses relieved by a happy 
arrangement of figures. Daumier has long been 
admired for his forceful lithographs, but only recently 
has he advanced to his proper place as a painter. He 
is represented by three pictures, the most interesting 
of which is the vigorous sketch entitled ‘ L’Evasion.’ 
There is something of the drama and strength of a 
Michaelangelo study in this drawing, and Daumier, in 
fact, was not a little indebted to the great Florentine. 
Concentration on the four landscapes by Sisley shows 
this delicate artist to advantage in the sensitive hand- 
ling of light. His quiet and completely successful 
technique is one of the delights of an exhibition that no 
artist, student or amateur, should lose the opportunity 


to inspect. 
A. B. 


Verse 


THE RETURN 


EEPS now the village through the chestnut trees, 
Where burst the taper flowers in galaxies 

Of white and crimson, mounting ever higher, 

While on the down beneath the amber fire 

Of gorse makes honey sweet the sunlit air. 

She stands almost as if enrapt in prayer, 

With silvered head on breast and tight-clasped hands, 

These are familiar ways in happy lands— 

The thrice blessed lands where childhood’s hours 
winged fast 

Their golden age, and here again at last 

Escaped from exile long in city grey, 

She lives anew recaptured yesterday. 

Once more a maid along the meads she goes 

Plucking the dawn-flushed daisy or the rose 

That in the thorny fastness refuge takes, 

Then pensive bides in evening fields while shakes 

The lark his beads of song, or distant bell 

Comes faint and sadly sweet. Oh, who shall tell 

What tender thoughts are hers, what hopes confest 

To spirits bright who speed at youth’s behest? 

Through years in which scant joy was found she kept 

This secret realm and there she softly crept 

In reverie away ; the roaring tide 

Of London’s traffic streaming ceaseless by 

Reached not the song outpoured from branches high 

Uplifted o’er the darkened world of bread. 

In nights by sick ones spent, beside the dead, 

Would steal the soothing air of copse or field 

And to her weary heart such blessing yield 

That memory’s salve redeemed the bitterness 

Of present ills with peace too sure for stress. 


Slow earned, alas, the pence for pilgrimage, 
Instead of buoyancy comes heavy age, 
Around the leaf-screened spire companions sleep 
And she returning late must surely weep; 
Yet tyrant Time is impotent to bind 
The beauty cherished by a simple mind, 
This she shall hold till darkness deepens wide, 
This she shall find again at morning-tide. 

Percy RIPLEY 


A COLLECTOR’S NOTEBOOK 


CARCELY more than a generation has passed 

since the collecting of early Chinese pottery and 

porcelain began in earnest: till then it was pre- 
eminently the ceramic productions dating from the first 
two centuries of the Ch’ing dynasty (1644 onwards) 
and, to a certain extent, the pottery made during the 
Ming dynasty (1368-1643) that found favour with 
amateurs. The evolution in taste and knowledge 
which has since taken place is well illustrated in the 
portion of the collection of Chinese porcelain and pot- 
tery formed by Mr. Robert H. Benson, which comes 
up for sale at Christie’s on July 1 and the following 
day. Of the 215 items in the sale, only an insignificant 
minority belongs to the post-Ming period: though 
among these few examples there is such an attractive 
example as the lovely K’ang Hsi Vase (No. 28), of in- 
verted pear shape, a work of the famille-noire 
type, with an exquisitely drawn, flowering prunus tree, 
in aubergine, standing out against the deep black of 
the background, while the green of the birds among 
the branches, of the leaves and of the rocks below, and 
the white of the flowers introduce life and variety into 
the scheme of colour. 


* x * 


Among the numerous Ming pieces, attention is 
attracted by several superb specimens with coloured 
glazes—in turquoise blue and aubergine: figure 
sculpture is represented by the remarkable pair 
of figures of Buddhist monks (No. 131)—stone- 
ware, with unglazed heads and hands—a _ set 
of eight figures of the Taoist Immortals and 
various other examples. Among the pieces _illus- 
trating the wares of earlier dynasties, special reference 
should be made to the enchanting Sung flower-pot 
(No. 143) of Chun ware, with rose-purple glaze—in 
colour and shape a perfect example of its period. Very 
fine too is the Sung jar (No. 69), of Tz’u-chou ware, 
with striking ornamentation, curiously classical in 
character, silhouetted dark against a light background. 
Earlier still are a number of Tang figure pieces, among 
which the magnificent horse, harnessed with a saddle 
and trappings (No. 157), is an example of outstanding 
quality. Even the early Han dynasty is represented by 
a few pieces, including two interesting figures of a 
horse and dog (No. 165). The bulk of the collection 
has for some time been exhibited on loan at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, and several of the more 
notable pieces are familiar to students from reproduc- 
tions in works such as Mr. Hobson’s ‘ Chinese Pottery 
and Porcelain’ and Mr. Hetherington’s ‘ Early 
Ceramic Wares of China.’ The sale is perhaps the 
most important one of its kind that has taken 
place in London, and its results will be eagerly watched 
by all interested in the types of ceramic art which it 


illustrates. 
* * * 


The surmise expressed in this column a fortnight 
ago, that the current sale season in London would not 
see an important picture sale, has proved inaccurate. 
It is now announced that a portion of the Duke of 
Westminster’s collection of pictures will be sold at 
Christie’s on July 4. Were the whole of this collec- 
tion, as at present composed, to come up for sale— 
even with the ‘ Blue Boy,’ Sir Joshua’s ‘ Mrs. Siddons,’ 
and Rembrandt’s ‘ Visitation ’ gone—the event would 
undoubtedly be a sensational one: at the moment of 
writing, the character of the selection of pictures to be 
sold has, however, not been divulged, so comment on 
the forthcoming dispersal is necessarily for the present 
impossible. 

* 

An interesting sale of furniture, to which more de- 
tailed reference will be made later, is announced for 
June 17, also at Christie’s. 

T. B. 
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Letters to the Editor 


@ The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

| Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


HOW TO COMBAT YOUNG COMMUNISTS 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,--The correspondence on Communism and 
Children raises a matter of very great importance. 
For several years the Primrose League has been com- 
bating the pernicious doctrines of Socialist and Com- 
munist Sunday Schools, and in some of the industrial 
centres we have been successful in establishing large 
and active Junior Branches of the Primrose League. 
But many more branches are necessary if the influence 
of the Young Communist Movement is to be effec- 
tively opposed. 

The Young Communist League is under the control 
of Moscow, and its main object is to corrupt the 
children and the young workers of this country. It 
issues two papers, one for young workers over fourteen 
years of age and the other for children. In the latter 
the May issue contains an article on May Day and 
Empire Day. The children are told in this article that 
‘‘Empire Day is the day when the capitalist class of 
England celebrates the conquests it has made in different 
parts of the world.’’ The natives of India, Egypt, 
etc., have been robbed of their country and the 
capitalists ‘*‘ crush them lower and lower, and if they 
show signs of revolting, shoot them down unmerci- 
fully. All this so that the British capitalists can make 
big profits.’’ The article concludes: ‘‘ Far from being 
proud to belong to such an Empire, are you not 
heartily ashamed of it? Do you not wish that the 
working class not only of England, but all the workers 
of the world, would follow the example of our Russian 
comrades, throw off the capitalists, and let all coun- 
tries be governed by the working class! Tell your 
schoolmates the truth about the British Empire and 
protest against its celebration in school.’’ 

These foul doctrines of Moscow’s criminal Govern- 
ment are financed by the Communist International, yet 
the representatives of this International, in the dis- 
guise of delegates of the Soviet Government, are 
negotiating with our Socialist Government for credits 
and loans! Conservatives and Primrose Leaguers will 
do all they can to see that the Soviet Government does 
not receive a single penny from this country. We 
ought to spare no effort to make Bolshevik propaganda 
in Great Britain impossible. I hope your readers 
will help the Primrose League, through its Junior 
Branches, to save the children from the poison of 
Moscow. 

I am, etc., 
REGINALD BENNETT, 
Secretary, Primrose League 
64 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


[ We commend this letter to the attention of all who 
have the interests of British children at heart.—Epb. 
S.R.] 


SAINT JOAN 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—To the historical errors pointed out by Mr. 
Hervey de Montmorency I must add two. Mr. Shaw 
makes Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, appear as a 
spectre to Charles VII, in June, 1456, and explain that 
he has been excommunicated and his body cast into 
a sewer. By a Bull dated the third day before the 


Ides of June, 1455, Calixtus III appointed a Commis- 
sion of four to rehear Joan’s case, and Rey delivered 


judgment on July 7, 1456, at the Archbishop’s palace 
Reims, avoiding the whole process for fraud, and 
errors of law and fact, and strongly condemning Joan’s 
judges, who were thus not ‘“‘ as straightforward as 
Joan herself,’’ nor was their condemnation of her “‘ a 
genuine act of faith and piety.’” Cauchon was post- 
humously condemned for his share in the case on 
December 20, 1456, but his remains were not disin- 
terred, nor was he excommunicated; see hereon 
‘ Pierre Cauchon, Evéque de Beauvais,’ by A. Sarrazia 
and Canon Cerf, of Reims, in ‘ Travaux de l’Academie 
National de Reims,’ Vol. 101, p. 363, proving his re- 
mains were in their original black marble tomb at 
Lisieux in 1640, and that Mass was said for his soul 
every December 19 until 1583. 

Jean le Maitre, says the contemporary writer, from 
Louis Michel, in his Aurelice Urbis Anglicana Obsidio 
(1531, but written long before), the Sub-Inquisitor, so 
finely played by Mr. O. B. Clarence, dissented, but the 
Bishop carried the other assessors with him. 

I am, etc., 
Eric RussELL Watson 

Royal Societies Club, 

St. James’s Street, S.W. 


SHAKESPEARE AT HUDDERSFIELD 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw 


SIR,—I am delighted to be corrected by Mr. Ware- 
ing, of whose work to keep decent drama alive in hard 
times I have, of course, heard tell. It is particularly 
satisfactory to learn that Shakespeare nearly always 
pays in Huddersfield, because it reveals an appetite 
which can hardly be limited to that town. The serious 
dramatic famine comes in towns which are just not 
big enough to keep a reputable theatre and only get 
the third-class touring companies or none at all. 

Before London equips itself with a National Theatre, 
I would like again to stress my point that the real 
national problem is how to supply the hungry in the 
towns without a decent play-house rather than how to 
add another theatre to the twenty or more within range 
of Charing Cross. 

I am, etc., 
Ivor BRown 


THE HEATING OF ROMAN HOUSES 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I am very interested in the letters you have 
published on the heating of Roman houses, and the 
remarks thereon by ‘‘ Librarian.’? Perhaps the fol- 
lowing figures will be of interest. 

Take, for example, a building consisting of one 
room, constructed with a space beneath heated by a 
furnace. To maintain a comfortable temperature in 
such a room the surface of the floor should be kept at 
about 100 deg. F. and this would require a tempera- 
ture of about 280 deg. F. under the floor. I do not 
think that, with these temperatures, any disintegra- 
tion or cracking of the mosaic would be experienced. 
The floor would have to be thick in order to keep the 
surface at a comfortable temperature and a floor of tile 
with an eight inch layer of concrete and mosaic on top 
would be none too thick for the purpose. 

It was common practice on the Continent, a few 
years ago, to heat such places as hospital wards and 
cafés by means of hot-water or steam pipes buried in 
the floor. This is only another variation of the above 
method of heating, as the effect is the same in either 
case. This latter-day system of heating gave rise to 
serious complaints from those who had to stand for 
long periods, the effect being to make the feet sore and 
tired, and it is for this reason that the method is no 
longer in use to-day. 

‘‘ Librarian’? is mistaken regarding the value of 
concrete as an insulator. Concrete is a comparatively 
good conductor of heat, so far as building materials 
are concerned, and this constitutes one of its chief dis- 
advantages as a building material. 
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The walls of cold-storage rooms are always insulated 
with some porous material such as cork, this being 
built up in layers on the insides of the walls with an air 
space between each layer. 

I am, etc., 


E. M. AcKERY 
15 Sydenham Rise, §.E.23 


VIENNA INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw 


SIR,—May I once more draw the attention of your 
readers to the Vienna International Summer School 
which will hold its third annual session from Sep- 
tember 2 to 20? Its purpose is to give visitors a first- 
hand insight into Central and Eastern European 
affairs, culture and intellectual achievements, by means 
of lectures by prominent men drawn from nearly all 
the countries of Europe, and students from all parts 
will have an opportunity of meeting one another. Last 
year’s session was a complete success, due, to a large 
extent, to friendly publicity given by many English 
papers. 

Lectures will be given in English, French and Ger- 
man, and there will be student debates, excursions and 
social events, which will bring about, as last year, in- 
ternational goodwill and understanding among the 
students. Special facilities as regards travelling and 
lodging will be provided, and further information can 
be had from Dr. Georg Tugendhat, c/o The London 
School of Economics, Houghton Street, W.C.2. 

I am, etc., 
W. H. BurripGe 
(Chairman of British Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Vienna International 
School) 
London School of Economics, 
Houghton Street, W.C.2 


A MOTORIST’S RECORD? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEW 


SIR,—Your motoring readers will, I am sure, be 
interested by the claim that Driver R. W. Bunce, of 
Fort Dunlop, has created a world record by driving 
98,085 miles in a test car during seventeen months. 
Certainly there will be few in a position to challenge 
an average of 5,770 miles a month over so considerable 
a period. 

What seems to me even more remarkable, however, 
is the covering of 149,399 miles by the leader of the test 
car fleet since it began running. When one remembers 
the very severe strains to which such a car must be 
put in order that its tyres should receive a thorough 
test, the running life of this particular motor is truly 
amaging. There is no questioning the accuracy of its 
mileage, because of course a meticulously careful log 
has to be kept of the behaviour of both covers and tubes 
throughout each run. 

I wonder whether any of your readers could produce 
a longer running achievement as well authenticated ? 

I am, etc., 
HERBERT WARREN 

55 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 


THE RECOVERY OF CRICKET 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REvIEW 


SIR,—Every constant attendant at cricket matches 
has probably noticed two features of English batting 
which might well be improved out of existence. One is 
the unenterprising play, the other the running between 
the wickets. What is the use of staying in half-an-hour 
for one run? In this country matches are not played 
for a week, and a win may depend on hitting instead 
of poking. When last week Middlesex had passed the 
Lancashire score in the first innings, why did not the 
later batsmen take risks and hit as Murrell did? If 
batsmen do not infuse a certain liveliness into their 
play, the public will cease to watch it. 
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The English, as Armstrong remarked, have not mas- 
tered the art of the second run. This season I have 
seen at least thirty runs thrown away in an afternoon. 
While this laziness persists, players have no right to 
expect a win. Every county batsman should have a 
word said to him on the subject, if he is a poor judge 
of a run. The present slackness is really * sinning 
one’s mercies,’’ as the Scots say. 

I am, ete., 


Kensington W. H. J. 


A LAWN TENNIS GENIUS 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REview 


SIR,—At different times during the past few years 
you have published occasional letters of mine on Lawn 
Tennis. May I remind those of your readers who are 
interested, that Mr. Manuel Alonso is, I believe, soon 
to be seen in this country competing in one of the 
Lawn-Tennis ties of the Olympic Games, and that he 
is among the three or four greatest players in the 
world? This young Spanish player is one of the few 
real geniuses that have appeared in the Lawn-Tennis 
firmament since the Dohertys retired from the: game, 
and his play is a perfect joy to watch, except, as re- 
gards his service. 

In America he has twice beaten the American cham- 
pion (Mr. W. T. Tilden), and he rejoices in a back-hand 
which for firmness, aggressiveness, and beauty has 
seldom been equalled—perhaps that of Mr. R. N. 
Williams, the American, did in his prime. 

I am, etc., 
‘* TOURNEBROCHE ”’ 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


{ The following list contains some of the more important 
events of the week beginning Saturday, May 31. 


THEATRES 


Recent Tueatre (King’s Cross, N.W.1). Phoenix Society in 
‘The Old Bachelor,’ by William Congreve. Sunday, June 1. 

ADELPHI THEATRE (Strand, W.C.2). King George’s Pension 
Fund Matinee. Monday, June 2. 

Drury Lane (Catherine Street, Strand, W.C.2). 
Life,’ by Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblock. 
June 3, and subsequently. 

Tue Haymarket (Haymarket, S.W.1). ‘ The Great Adven- 
ture,’ by Arnold Bennett. Thursday, June 5, and subsequently. 

New Oxrorp Tueatre (Oxford Street, W.1.). Mille. Cécile 
Sorel and M. Albert Lambert fils, of the Comédie frangaise, will 
present their repertory. Throughout the week. 


EXHIBITIONS 


New Enc.iisu Art Cvus (5a Pall Mall East, S.W.1). Summer 
Exhibition. Saturday, May 31, and subsequently, 

Cuetsgea Town Hatt (King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.3). Chelsea 
China and Pottery. Monday, June 2, and subsequently. 

Leicester GALLERIES (Leicester Square). Recent Paintings 
and Water-colours by Paul Nash. Thursday, May 29, and 
subsequently. 

Buriincton Fine Arts (17 Savile Row, W.1). Collec- 
tion of Counterfeits, Imitations and Copies of Works of Art 
now in the Gallery of the Club. Until the end of July. By 
Invitation only. 

Facutty or Arts Ga.iery (10 Upper John Street, Golden 
Square, W.1). Exhibition of Embroideries by the Jugoslav 
Peasant Industries. Polish, Russian and Hungarian Refugee 
Work by the Save the Children Fund. Water-colours and Wood- 
cuts by Gausden. Until June 7. 


MUSIC 

British Empire Exuisition, WemBLEy. At the Stadium: The 
Empire Concert given by the Imperial Choir. Saturday, May 31, 
at 2.15 p.m. 

Wicmore Hatt (Wigmore Street, W.1). Mr. Walter Rummel. 
Chopin Programme. Saturday, May 31, at 3 p.m. Madame 
Kirkby Lunn. Song Recital. Thursday, June 5, at 5.30 p.m. 

Queen’s Hatt (Langham Place, W.1). Madame D’Alvarez. 
Song Recital. Monday, June 2, at 8.15 p.m. 
Choirs Concert. Thursday, June 5, at 8 p.m. 

Roya Opera (Covent Garden). ‘ Der Rosenkavalier.’ Last 
performance. Tuesday, June 3, at 7.15 p.m. Italian Season 
begins with ‘ Rigoletto.’ Wednesday, June 4, at 8 p.m. 

His Majesty’s THEeatre (Haymarket, S.W.1). ‘ The Marriage 
of Figaro,’ by the British National Opera Company. Thursday, 
June 5, at 7.45 p.m. First performance in English of 
‘Pelléas and Mélisande.’ 


* London 
Tuesday, 


Philharmonic 


Friday, June 6, at 8 p.m. 
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Reviews 


AN INDIVIDUALIST TEXT-BOOK 


Democracy. Being an abridged edition of ‘ The 
Limits of Pure Democracy.’ By W. H. 
Mallock. Chapman and Hall. 6s. net. 


HETHER it was a happy thought in the way of 

anti-Socialist propaganda to issue an abridged 
edition of Mallock’s book is at least open to doubt. 
Mallock’s reputation was made by the ‘ New Re- 
public,’ and it never rose above that level, which in 
literary value was not a low one. But the ‘ New Re- 
public’ alone was enough to show that its author was 
strong on the critical and analytical, but not on the 
constructive side. He can expose fallacies with 
felicity ; he can throw doubt with great effect on gener- 
ally accepted beliefs. But the sceptical attitude and 
ability will not go far as propaganda. Whatever suc- 
cess he may have with the “ intellectuals,’’ the propa- 
gandist that shows the weak places in other people’s 
systems without showing a more excellent way of his 
own, will not win much popular support. Not that 
Mallock was a mere sceptic. He had quite strong be- 
liefs of his own; but his mind naturally worked on 
analytical lines. This appears clearly in his writing on 
economics. Certainly the book we are now concerned 
with makes no exception. He has no difficulty in 
showing the untenability of the Marxian position, with 
its absurd assumption that all men who worked the 
same number of hours necessarily made an equal con- 
tribution to the total output. He proves that democ- 
racy proper is impossible in successful production ; 
that the democratic principle has had very little to do 
with modern progress in industrial production. The 
truth is that men are not equal or alike in ability or 
industry or anything else, whatever philosophically 
may be the total value of every individual. Therefore 
necessity has compelled the recognition of this fact in 
production, and intelligent Socialists of modern days 
do not try to dispute the necessity of organizing pro- 
ductive effort on a basis as little democratic as that of 
an army. The need for authority and rank is admitted. 
No doubt the ‘‘ captains ’’ must be chosen purely on 
merits—for ability—and no man must be ineligible for 
office. But that is not democracy in the Marxian 
sense; it is rather democracy in the Cesarist sense. 
It is not oligarchy, as Mallock unfortunately describes 
it, for oligarchy involves exclusion not on merits. Any 
rank which is open to every member of the community 
that can qualify for it by ability and character must 
be democratic in the true sense of the word: for only 
by such organization can the real will and highest 
good of the people, as a whole, be attained. But such 
a system may easily take the form of an autocracy or 
dictatorship, which shocks your democrat’s ears, 
though it be the truest democracy. 

But on the question of competition in production 
and on contribution, Mallock is much less effective. 
He does not answer the charge of waste of effort made 
against competition as an industrial system. There 
can be no question that two parties on a similar quest, 
who spend much of their energy and time, each in 
hindering and opposing the other, both lose very much 
in the result. If they can join forces and throw the 
whole united strength of both into the quest, they 
have a correspondingly greater chance of success. To 
gainsay this seems hardly possible, but an individualist 
such as Mallock does not like to admit as much. It is 
suggested that the effort of each contending party 
would decline so much owing to his no longer working 
all for himself, that any gain from combined effort 
would be neutralized. But the spread of partnership 
and combination tends to disprove this; though, of 
course, every combination is at present a rival to some 
other combination and it might be that if all rivalry 
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were removed, energy would decline, as contended by 
the extreme individualist. 

This brings us up against the whole question of dis- 
tribution. Mallock argues that self-interest is the only 
effective motive in production, and that if the will of 
the community is made supreme and benefits are dis- 
tributed wholly according to individual need and not 
according to individual merit, plus good fortune, the 
incentive to effort would be gone and production 
dwindle and die; in evidence whereof he cites the 
undeniable and glaring failure of the various practical 
attempts at a Socialist settlement. Is this a true con- 
tention? If so, it lands the Christian in an impasse. It 
comes to this. He cannot be a Christian in his busi- 
ness. He will have one code in his shop, another in his 
pew; which, in fact, as we all know, does very largely 
obtain. If business success is impossible except on a 
basis of sheer self-interest, it cannot be squared with 
the morality that declares giving to be more blessed 
than receiving, and forbids us to hate an enemy and re- 
quires us to love our neighbours as ourselves. It is 
strange that the Christian so often accepts the selfish 
theory of life, and the Socialist, who rejects it, is so 
often not a Christian. Neither selfishness tempered by 
law—the Conservative theory of industry—nor selfish- 
ness untempered by law—the Liberal theory, now hap- 
pily defunct—is satisfactory. The Socialist has an 
advantage over us in at least not being compelled to 
take up such an ugly position. His plan may not work, 
never has worked, but it has a high appeal—at any 
rate on paper or to the ear. Why should the Tory 
adopt this theory of self-interest? He is not hampered 
by a Liberal law, which preferred that children should 
work twelve hours a day, and often in the dark, to in- 
terfering with the freedom, that is, the gain, of the in- 
dividual employer. The necessary alternative to un- 
qualified self-interest is not ‘* pure democracy,’’ not 
Marxism, nor equal incomes for all. Suppose industry 
were organized as a national army? Then there would 
be neither employer nor employed ; but there would be 
more authority, more order, more discipline than now. 
The generals and other officers might be paid as their 
work deserved, and the private soldier would be given 
fair ‘* pay,’’ not wages. Do we find that officers and 
soldiers shirk their work in peace time because they 
cannot settle their own rate of pay, or because one of 
their own rank gets the same pay though not so efficient 
a man as themselves? 

We are not putting this forward as “ practical 
politics,’ but merely to show that it is possible at 
least to conceive of other bases for efficient industry 
than sheer self-interest. From the point of view of 
anti-Communist propaganda, the value of Mallock’s 
book is lessened by the insistence on the selfish motive. 

It is a pity the abridgment includes the Duke of 
Northumberland’s rather childish introduction. 


RAISUNI 


El Raisuni: The Sultan of the Mountains. By 
Rosita Forbes. Butterworth. 21s. net, 


WING to the sharp fighting between the Spaniards 

and the Riffis, Morocco has recently been in the 
public eye, and something of the fame that was 
attached to the much more formidable Arab chief 
Raisuni has been transferred to Abdul Krim. This 
book has some account of him, but is chiefly con- 
cerned with Raisuni and his extraordinary career. 
Most of the narrative is given in the words of Raisuni 
himself, who in the course of repeated interviews of 
considerable length described in detail the main inci- 
dents of his life to Mrs. Rosita Forbes. Mrs. Forbes’s 
adventurous travels among and sympathetic attitude 
towards the Arabs are well known. Her former books 
attracted wide attention, but we shall be surprised if 
the present volume does not make an even greater 
appeal. It is a vivid and dramatic presentment of the 
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events in which Raisuni has played a prominent, often 
the most prominent, part. But it is a good deal more 
than that: it is an absorbing revelation of the doubts 
and fears, the ambitions and jealousies, the pleasures 
and pains, the successes and defeats of this man—in 
brief, of the struggles of a human soul, touched with 
an elemental greatness, but set in an environment so 
essentially barbaric as to seem almost primitive or at 
any rate well outside the range of ordinary experience 
in these days. Whether in these pages he has set 
forth the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth may be questioned, but it is impossible to read 
what he says without feeling that he is something 
higher and better than the grim tyrant, ruthless fighter, 
and unscrupulous bandit he is generally thought to be. 

Descended from the Prophet through an elder branch 
of the royal house of Morocco, Raisuni was a studious 
child who loved books and had no ambition other than 
to write poetry and teach law and theology. As he 
grew older the spirit of adventure gripped him, and 
he took to the hills with a band whose object at first 
was the redress of wrongs, but soon passed into down- 
right brigandage. This brought Raisuni into conflict 
with the Sultan, whose caravans he had looted, and 
he was thrown into a dungeon in Mogador, where for 
five years he endured incredible tortures. After his 
release he returned to the mountains where he made 
himself supreme over the wild tribesmen, and pro- 
tected their rights ‘‘ against Europe on the one hand 
and the Sultan on the other.’’ Among the incidents of 
that time were his capture of Mr. Harris, the corres- 
pondent of The Times, and Kaid Sir Harry Maclean, 
then Instructor-in-Chief to the Moorish Army. The 
result of the second affair was that for a short while 
Raisuni became a British subject, this being part of 
the bargain made for Maclean’s liberation ; but he did 
not continue to be a British subject long, for, support- 
ing the rebellion against the Sultan, he was required 
by its leader, the Sultan’s own brother, to forswear 
the British connexion. He did so, and was appointed 
Governor of Azeila and of all the neighbouring tribes. 
Next in the story comes his protracted struggle with 
Spain. Here the book shows Raisuni as patriot and as 
seer, as the heroic leader of the Moslems against the 
Christians, and at the same time as the clear-sighted 
man who knew and realized that the Moslems must in 
the end be beaten. When at length peace was made, 
much the greater part of his country was in the 
hands of Spain, but he still ‘‘ represents to the Moors 
the champion of Islam against the Christian, of the 
old against the new.’’ Asked by Mrs. Forbes, ‘* What 
is going to happen to Morocco? ”’ he replied, ‘‘ It is 
in the hands of Allah, but I am tired, and would go to 
Egypt to rest.’’ Yet if he goes, it is only too likely 
that with him goes the chance of peace. 


MR. ALDOUS HUXLEY’S STORIES 


Little Mexican, and Other Stories. By Aldous 
Huxley. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. HUXLEY gets better and better, but still 

does not distinguish with sufficient precision 
between the good and the bad. Of the six stories in 
the present volume, two are rather feeble and obvious 
anecdotes, two are excellently sardonic studies, and 
two are, in their unassuming kind, masterpieces. It 
is here, indeed, that the surest indication of Mr. 
Huxley’s true merit lies—that he is now content to be 
unassuming. The period of self-conscious youthful 
brilliance, which so many considerable artists have to 
go through and which some of the less considerable 
prolong for a lifetime, is over. Here is solid stuff. 


The last of the wild oats was ‘ Antic Hay.’ 

To take the worst of the new lot first: ‘ Fard’ is a 
crude study in contrasts—the selfish woman of the 
world and the poor suffering self-sacrificing servant ; 
and ‘ The Portrait’ displays a picture-dealer in the 


” 


act of palming off a ‘‘ fake ’’ on one of the new rich. 
The former has the weakness without the voluptuous- 
ness of sentimentality: the latter is like one of the 
uncomical jokes in a comic paper. Yet even here one 
seems to detect rather the casual error of the practised 
hand than the effervescence of immaturity. 

The story of ‘ Hubert and Minnie ’—to take next 
the middle section—would perhaps, in isolation from 
its treatment, sound almost equally hackneyed. For 
it is about a young man who does not love a young 
woman who loves him. But it has no vagueness; the 
people and their sufferings have the dignity of reality. 
‘ Little Mexican ’ is original in setting, though again 
it deals with a simple contrast—the discontented son, 
condemned to a life of respectable domesticity and 
almost excessive paternity, the gay and irresponsible 
butterfly of a father. It begins in a restaurant at 
Padua: it ends on a beer-terrace at Salzburg. And 
there are frescoes in it. Mr. Huxley shows, but does 
not show off, his knowledge of the world. These two 
stories are both clever, but there is a touch of hard- 
ness, almost of cruelty, in them. 

Not so with ‘ Uncle Spencer,’ which begins, and 
‘ Young Archimedes,’ which ends, the book. ‘ Uncle 
Spencer’ is tender, melancholy, profound. Its 
atmosphere is astonishingly delicate: one feels literal 
astonishment at the minuteness of the touches, the 
certainty with which they create a world. An 
emotional middle-aged sugar-manufacturer, _half- 
Belgian, resident at Longres, is the hero; but his 
friends, his servants, his connexions, are as vital as 
himself. The war sends him to Brussels as an 
‘* internee ’’; he is shut up by the Germans in the 
Ministry of the Interior, together with a collection of 
human beings related so inevitably in Mr. Huxley’s 
imagination that one feels they belong to that place 
and to one another. And there Uncle Spencer falls, 
unsuccessfully, in love. 

The young Archimedes is an Italian child with a 
natural genius for mathematics: a child with a great 
future unfulfilled, since he is killed off by the cruel 
unimaginative selfishness of the woman who adopts 
him. Here again Mr. Huxley shows his maturity by 
his tenderness : the end is deeply moving. And some 
of the scene-painting is admirable: 


. . as the sun expired on the horizon, the further hills flushed 
in its warm light, till their illumined flanks were the colour 
of tawny roses; but the valleys were already filled with the 
blue mist of evening. And it mounted, mounted ; the fire went 
out of the western windows of the populous slopes; only the 
crests were still alight, and at last they too were all extinct. 
The mountains faded and fused together again into a flat 
painting of mountains against the pale evening sky. In a little 
while it was night ; and if the moon were full, a ghost of the 
dead scene still haunted the horizon. 


It is not done as Ruskin would have done it; but, as 
writing goes nowadays, this is surely very good writ- 
ing indeed. 


MR. MASEFIELD’S PROSE 


Recent Prose. By John Masefield. Heinemann. 


6s. net. 


T is loudly proclaimed on the dust-cover of this 

volume (such is the fashion of the day) that Mr. 
Masefield is ‘‘ one of the finest living masters of 
prose.’’ Certainly ‘ Gallipoli’ was an achievement to 
be proud of; the Home University ‘ Shakespeare ’ 
volume contained some memorable passages; and 
there are vivid pages in the novels. But we have yet 
to read any of Mr. Masefield’s prose that is worthy to 
march by the side of that of Conrad, Doughty or 
Hudson. Mr. Masefield is not to be held responsible, 
however, for any laudatory puffs his publishers may 
think fit to use : but he is to be held responsible for the 
queer selection that constitutes this latest book from 
his pen. Half the pages are occupied with ‘ The tak- 
ing of Helen,’ which is here reprinted from last year’s 
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(limited) edition ; and the other half contains scraps of 
letters written from Canada, a lecture on play-writing, 
a gossip on fox-hunting, and a note on J. M. Synge. 
There is nothing to bind these fugitive pieces together ; 
and we see little excuse for the book that contains 
them. We prefer to conclude that Mr. Masefield’s pub- 
lishers pressed him for a book of prose and would 
not be said nay. Which was a pity. 

We can well imagine that the lecture on play-writing 
made good hearing; but it makes rather poor reading. 
We can be glad of jokes in the lecture-room that we 
would not tolerate in a book ; and all words—especially 
a poet’s words—gain something in the reading. Mr. 
Masefield generalizes upon some of the Greek plays 
and then, after a more detailed examination of the 
matter and method of Hecuba, proceeds to the con- 
struction of a miniature mock play in the truly grand 
manner. It is a good enough joke and probably raised 
many a hearty laugh; but we are at a loss to see what 
relation it (or, for that matter, much else in the lecture) 
has to do with play-writing. The speaker even lapses, 
sometimes, into doubtful sense. ‘‘ The action must be 
pushed to the uttermost: that which does not go be- 
yond all limits is limited.’’ And again, ‘* Wisdom is 
nothing but pure justice: a holding of an even bal- 
ance.”’ Even the purple patches, that probably 
sounded so well on their author’s lips, look a little 
tawdry on the white light of paper. When Mr. Mase- 
field comes to the subject of poetic inspiration, how- 
ever, he has some interesting things to say: 

When Shakespeare’s knowledge was touched by some story 
he was quickened by it, the elements and the sympathies in his 
mind ranged themselves in the contest like human beings, and 
as the great rush of sympathy glowed to a white heat in him, 
they cried aloud from intense life. 


That (despite some strange confusions) carries us 
gladly back to the ‘ Shakespeare ’ volume. 

The fox-hunting article (written apparently at the 
request of ‘‘ some who have asked ’’) is racy enough 
and has some inspiriting stuff in it. ‘ The Ghost Heath 
Run,’ it appears, is founded on no real or recorded fact. 
Mr. Masefield has evidently been familiar with the 
sport from his youth up; and in creating his delightful 
poem he was but fusing and shaping past impres- 
sions and experiences. In this article Mr. Masefield 
is again best when he speaks as the poet: 

When people are happy together, I am quite certain that they 
build up something eternal, something both beautiful and 
divine, which weakens the power of all evil things upon this 
life of men and women. 

Such notes, in this somewhat unfortunate book, are all 
too seldom heard. 


PURITANS AND POETS 


Dr. John Clifford: Life, Letters, and Remi- 
niscences. By Sir James Marchant. Cassell. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Literary Studies and Reviews. By Richard 
Aldington. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


E can hardly be English if we fail to 

reckon with the Puritan, who so largely has 
made us what we are. And most likely for the future 
he is indefeasible. Else how shall we achieve that 
requisite understanding with the average American? 
Accordingly, we should find no small interest in this 
biography of Dr. Clifford. Perchance there is excess of 
eulogy in it, and too much of the stereotyped ‘“‘ lan- 
guage of Canaan.’’ But one can recognize something 
like a national figure, a personality that triumphed by 
sheer character. Cromwell over again, many declared, 
when not hesitating about the claim of W. T. Stead. 
Assuredly he was the custodian of the ‘‘ Nonconformist 
conscience ”; latest and last, in the hope of not a few. 
In any case, the born fighter for individual liberty and 


social reform as best he conceived these. ‘‘ Let every 


man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” And there- 
fore no compromise, no fear of consequences, he would 
add. Tenacious of the causes he championed, you 
might only ask that his rigour against ‘‘ Erastian ” 
and ‘‘ Tory” should not be personal. And again, it is 
clear from these abundant pages that John Clifford was 
the logical outcome of his parentage and early environ- 
ment. Chartism and piety engrossed him from the 
first. The hard-driven factory lad grew to the politician 
that he might win for his fellows their meed of justice 
and opportunity. In his own statement, he hated 
politics with a perfect hatred. But conscience was 
imperative and final. Like the Ram Dass of Carlyle, 
he had “‘ fire enough in his belly” to burn up all 
abominations ; while you may spy a certain mellowness 
and even catholicity in his later years. ‘‘ I rejoice most 
in men who differ from myself,” he writes in his diary ; 
and there is no reason to doubt his sincerity. For him, 
logical Protestantism might mean adhesion to the 
Baptists; but he desired the renewal of the primitive 
Christian age and its freedom from creeds that harden 
and divide. He was not for limiting the truth of things 
to the poor reach of his own or of any other mind. The 
optimism and romance of the forward look were his. 
He valued righteousness and the British Empire. And 
altogether this biography should mitigate prejudice and 
win respect for its hero. 

For Dr. Clifford the individual is mainly moral, and 
best discovers himself in social service. For Mr. 
Aldington, given to poetry and contemplation, social 
service is an idol ‘‘ whose real name is Busybody.” 
He would escape from an irritating generation, from 
an age that is lost either in ‘‘ dirty ” intellectualism or 
‘* flabby ” sentiment. Like some of us before him and 
some to follow, he makes adventure. He travels away 
to times that cherished beauty and ancient wisdom. 
The Renaissance haunts him. He reads Theocritus in 
Capri, and Italian pastorals where the clime and its 
plastic influence befits. How should we be Elizabethans 
renewed if we are not Italianate, or value Spenser unless 
we linger with Ronsard and Joachim Du Bellay? And 
it is no far step from Sainte-Beuve’s ‘ Ronsard ’ and 
‘Tableau’ to the ‘ Lundis.’ The epicureans and 
libertins, varying from a La Mothe Le Vayer, or a 
Sigogne to a Cowley or a Jean Dehénault, have their 
interest. There is charm in exploring by-paths of 
literature. Minor worthies are not exposed to noisy 
rapture or disparagement. And thus Mr. Aldington can 
exhibit his sensitive qualities. His manner is elegant in 
austerity. He is distinguished in what he phrases and 
in what he omits to phrase. He values and practises 
‘* clarity, sobriety, precision—the good manners of 
literature.” And, fetching a compass, once more he 
finds himself among his contemporaries. On Remy de 
Gourmont, libertin or dilettante of thought, he has an 
excellent page, and makes exactly the right approach 
towards the comprehension of Mr. James Joyce. As for 
the pullulating poets of the day, his measure of. praise 
is small, or too small. The ‘‘ New Barbarism ”—the 
cultured anarchy which has replaced the strife of culture 
against anarchy—repels him, At least he can offer good 
counsel; and good is both esthetic and moral. The 
chance or deliberate juxtaposition of these two books 
suggests many a question. Conscience, and the mind 
alert to the shifting modes of thought and feeling, how 
shall they be reconciled? Dante and Milton could be 
Puritans and artists. And if these were all too lonely 
and sublime, it is nevertheless the daily task of each to 
shape his own synthesis of truth and good and beauty. 


§ Readers of the SATURDAY REVIEW who 
experience any difficulty in obtaining copies of 
the paper are asked to communicate with the 
Publisher, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


Pity’s Kin. By Robert Vansittart. Murray. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Shirt. By Peter E. Wright. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 

To-Morrow and To-Morrow. By Stephen 


McKenna. Butterworth. 7s, 6d. net. 


Ghosts in Daylight. By Oliver Onions. 
man and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 


Chap- 


} Re is hard for a reviewer to get credit for humility. 
One finds a book too clever to be easily understood, 
and one says so—and is credited with sarcasm. I am 
not in the least sarcastic when I say that ‘ Pity’s Kin ’ 
is baffling to my unregenerate wits. Mr. Vansittart 
is brilliant, and appears more concerned to display his 
brilliance than to bear with the weaker brethren. He 
is writing an historical novel; he is writing about a 
place and a period which obviously he knows in de- 
tail, with the effortless familiarity that breeds only con- 
tempt for the unfamiliarized; and he crowds his 
epigrams, historical and philosophical, so close together 
that the reader never quite catches up with the old be- 
fore he is puzzling out the new. Let me, to show the 
method, quote one of the simpler passages : 


Glorious times! It was raining heads. Everywhere the 
invader was driven back, everywhere resistance was collapsing. 
While Lise conquered at Cholet the battle of Wattignies was 
won in the north and Marie Antoinette executed in Paris, 
deserving her short precedence of the outbidden Girondins and 
jealous little Madame Roland, who had realized her dream and 
died of it, a warning unheeded. The metaphysical idols, 
Liberty, Justice, Truth, were behaving like Dagon. 


The culminating horrors are those best known to the 
average reader—himself, doubtless, no less of a meta- 
physical idol than Liberty and Justice and Truth—by 
Swinburne’s lines: 


In the wild fifth year of the change of things, 
When France was glorious and blood-red, fair 
With dust of battle and deaths of kings, 
A queen of men, with helmeted hair, 


Carrier came down to the Loire and slew, 
Till all the ways and the waves waxed red... . 

Mr. Vansittart’s attitude towards ‘‘ dust of battles 
and deaths of kings ”’ is different from Swinburne’s ; 
but he gets something of the same effect, the hurry and 
wildness of massacre, into his narrative. His own 
judgments are skilfully implied in his character-draw- 
ing, despite his fondness for generalization: the girl 
Lise, who, like Joan of Arc, heard Voices, and perished 
like Joan of Arc, is an ambitious study. A remarkable 
book, but by no means easy to read. 

Mr. Wright, too, is a philosopher of history. But 
his history is contemporary. 

The institutions of the Carian Republic are elective. But the 
Carians choose their rulers strangely. They entrust the govern- 
ment of their country, not to men eminent by birth or merit, 
but to the lowest and vilest. 

Need one add that there is “‘ a neighbouring isle of 
Crete, where the same language is spoken as in 
_Caria’’? Of course, Mr. Wright is running risks: 
satire of this sort suggests Mr. Belloc and M. Anatole 
France, to say nothing of Swift and More. But it is 
a poor heart that banishes itself from the realms of gold 
because bigger people have been there before; and Mr. 
Wright has quite enough native wit and political ex- 
perience to give his pictures and his epigrams a sharp 
flavour. He is, at times, exceedingly funny, if at other 
times his methods are easy and obvious. To some 
small extent, I suppose, enjoyment of political satire, 
unless the satire is abstract or remote, must depend on 
whether one shares the views of the satirist; but no 
such limitation applies to a fantastically perverse pas- 
sage like this: 


“ This is what comes of associating with respectable girls,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘ Either you do not kiss them or you do, 
If you do not, you are branded for vanity, and persecuted as 
being insufferably conceited. If you do, you are stigmatized 
as immoral, and denounced as dangerous. In either case you 
lose your character, and suffer annoyance. The only way to 
keep one’s reputation is to associate only with disreputable 
women.”’ 

The man who can convey that amount of serious social 
criticism through so apparently vulgar a reversal of 
codes is no mere jester: here is the true vein of 
paradox, revealing by startling. 

And here is Mr. McKenna for a third critic of days 
and moments, bidding a long farewell to the characters 
whom he has personally conducted, with such almost 
culpable indulgence and such wholly admirable en- 
thusiasm, from the day before yesterday to the 
threshold of to-morrow. That Mr. McKenna has 
talents, and indeed impressive and conspicuous talents, 
there is no denying; but I cannot help feeling that he 
has mistaken their direction. Descriptive journalism 
has lost in him a really brilliant exponent. Far and 
away the best thing in his new book is the description 
of Armistice Day at the beginning. After that, we get 
the customary blend of narrative and argument. Mr. 
McKenna holds humane views with a tenacity worthy 
of a lost cause. The wife of the supposed narrator 
says to him: ‘‘ I think you’ve a finer collection of worn- 
out phrases than any man I know ’’; and for one 
beautiful moment one hopes that the whole thing is a 
Defoe-like dream, or a second ‘ Eliza’s Husband’; 
but the vision passes; for indeed the disgruntled wife 


does less than justice to the other characters. This, 
for instance, is how the great O’Rane talks: 
** And yet it’s so little I’m asking !” he sighed. ‘I only 


want every man to have freedom to work . . 
.. and marry ... and have children . 
ing with his neighbours . . . and without interference from 
them. I want him to spend his old age in the comfort and 
peace of mind which he has earned. His children must be born 
healthy, to work, to save, to marry, to live and die as he has 
done. If civilized society can’t give him that... And it 
can’t so long as a country contains one single prison or work- 
house or infirmary or brothel. . . .” 


One has certainly heard something of this kind before : 
Mr. McKenna cannot have added much except the 
dots. And do not even those belong to Mr. Wells? 
For originality, we must turn to O’Rane’s way of driv- 
ing home his points. He ‘‘ leant forward and gripped 
my wrist till I winced with the pain.’’ It is all very, 
very odd. 

Mr. Onions’s people talk and behave as oddly as Mr. 
McKenna’s. But they have at least the excuse that 
they are mixed up with ghosts and the like. Mr. 
Onions is a gifted writer, and used to be able to give an 
eerie twist to his tales. But ‘ Ghosts in Daylight ’ fails 
to evoke—at any rate in me, and on such points one can 
speak only for oneself—the very smallest thrill. I 
should not mind reading it, alone by candle-light in a 
deserted moonlit tower. Indeed, it is only fair to add, 
I should not mind reading it anywhere. It is extremely 
readable. There are five stories in the book, and there 
is an idea in every story. Only it is never once a 
mysterious idea. Interesting, yes: but not in the way 
implied by the title. Can it be that in this instance 
Mr. Onions has taken too seriously the business of 
making our flesh creep? He seems to put on the 
mystic robe and wreath and then take us for a walk in 
the garden. With nods and becks and solemn adjura- 
tions, he tries to convince us that it is all terrible and 
strange. But it isn’t. There is one account for which 
he seems to claim historical warrant, of a boy who sees 
the ghost of a dead woman. If we had been told 
plainly that the boy saw the ghost, we might have 
given it that zsthetic credence which is more important 
than literal credulity; as it is, we are so bedevilled by 
the apparatus that the central incident dwindles to a 
speck. ‘ The Real People’ is the best story of the five : 
that tells how the characters in a novelist’s book and the 
characters in his life merge—to his ruin. It is a highly 
ingenious piece of work, but not at all ghostly. 
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MOTOR CAR PRODUCTION 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


tries are affected «qually with the motor trade by 

the McKenna duties, it would appear that those 
engaged in the production of motor cars have received 
the larger share of publicity since the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer decided that these import duties should 
cease on August I. However, as_ production 
is supposed to bear a relationship to possible 
sales, it is interesting to note that the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders has issued 
an official pronouncement on this subject. This is 
contained in a brochure, which this trade organization 
gives away to the public, regarding their collective 
exhibit at Wembley, housed in the Palace of Engineer- 
ing of the British Empire Exhibition. Entitled ‘ The 
British Motor Industry To-day,’ this booklet contains, 
besides the list of motor vehicle exhibitors, a number 
of facts concerning the growth in manufacture of road 
vehicles since Butler’s two-cylinder water-cooled petrol- 
using motor cycle was first introduced in the year 
1887. Between that date and November, 1896, the 
British motor industry could not be expected to travel 
fast in regard to production, as until 1896 the 
vehicles themselves were not allowed to proceed at a 
speed of over four miles an hour on the road. Parlia- 
ment, in its wisdom, increased the twelve miles an hour 
rate allowed in November, 1896, to twenty miles an 
hour on January 1, 1904, by the Motor Car Act of 1903. 
No increase in the legal speed limit has been made 
since that date, yet the Brooklands track has demon- 
strated that the modern motor car can attain a speed of 
120 miles an hour when specially tuned up for racing, 
while the standard road motor carriage can travel a 
mile and a half in the minute on the level highway, and, 
moreover, continue at this high rate of speed for some 
hundreds of miles if needed. 

Whether the speed of the vehicle and production 
are interconnected matters little for the moment, but 
it is a coincidence that as the speed ratio has grown, 
so also has the production in numbers increased 
in Great Britain. Thus the total number of cars made 
in 1913 was approximately 13,000, while the output 
per annum last year and to-day is some 80,000, 
representing the direct employment of upwards of 
250,000 men. These 80,000 motor cars per annum can 
be taken as giving the number of probable sales each 
year, as the British car maker has been particularly 
careful in the past not to risk having a large surplus 
stock upon his hands at the end of the year. 
No doubt this year the production will be higher, as 
already one firm has announced that its works are 
producing 1,000 cars per week, and would have in- 
creased this number to 1,200 per week but for the 
““ shock’ given to the sales department by the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Snowden in his Budget Speech. 
If this firm is seeking to produce between 30,000 and 
40,000 cars per annum, and another well-known maker 
is also budgeting for an output of 30,000 vehicles this 
year, the remaining seventy-six makers of cars 
in England and Scotland will certainly bring up the 
total to far above 80,000 per annum, or else something 
must happen in the nature of a disaster. Twenty 
thousand cars left to be built between these seventy- 
six factories gives a production of only about 300 cars 
per annum apiece, which certainly will not pay the 
overhead charges of each factory. 

For these reasons it is certain that all our 
“* seventy-eight builders concerned with passenger 
motor-car production in the current year,’’ to quote 
the Society’s pamphlet, will have to get busy and start 
an intensive sale propaganda if they are to produce 
a dividend on their capital and sell the cars they 
have arranged to make. They have a good oppor- 
tunity at the present time, as the non-continu- 
ance of the McKenna duties is at the moment acting 


that otter inden 


as a deterrent on those members of the public who 
were intending to buy imported cars and not those of 
home manufacture. These would-be customers have 
been waiting to see if the duties are removed after 
August 1, as in that case prices of imported cars 
should drop proportionately to their present cost. 
Now is the time for the British makers to 
persuade these buyers of motor cars to patronize 
their own country’s productions and purchase 
British-built cars. Choice in English-made motor 
carriages has largely increased in recent years. 
From some half a dozen makers in 1900, the English 
and Scottish motor manufacturers grew to forty-seven 
builders of private cars in 1914. Since that date the 
number has increased to seventy-eight manufacturers, 
according to the official pronouncement, so the public 
have indeed a wide variety of factories, horse-powers, 
and styles of coachwork from which to make their 
selection. With engines from 7 h.p. to 50 h.p., 
carriages to seat four to seven persons, with open or 
closed_coachwork, and at prices ranging from about 
£150 to £2,000, it is questionable whether there was 
ever better opportunity to suit both purse and personal 
requirements of motor owners than to-day. 


The question of speed is ever before the automobile 
engineer and designer, not because he wishes the pro- 
duct of his brain to be driven at excessively high pace 
on the road by its buyers, but for the reason that if the 
engine can develop proportionately higher horse-power 
to give the vehicles that great speed, its reserve of 
power will lessen the use and need of change-speed 
gears by the driver. Why changing gears while driv- 
ing is disliked by the present generation of motor 
drivers is a cause of wonder to the older motorist. Yet 
it is not really to be wondered at when it is realized 
that working any kind of mechanism is more or less 
distasteful to the public generally. Consequently, as 
speed has progressed with the improvement of the 
modern car’s engine, so also has the vehicle’s popu- 
larity increased because most cars to-day can travel 
at slow speeds on top or high gear, and therefore their 
drivers have less need to change the gear ratios, either 
up or down. It is thus the object of the searchers for 
the gearless car to delve deeply into the causes that 
prevent the internal combustion engine being as flexible 
as its counterpart the steam engine. 


RECOMMENDATION 


SHELL-MEX, LTD. 
SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 
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Detonation or ‘‘ pinking ’’ of the engine is one of 
the causes that compels the driver to change gear, as 
the engine loses its power by this knocking noise. 
Detonation takes place because the compression 
in the combustion chamber is too high for the par- 
ticular fuel used, as the higher the compression, the 
greater the internal heat produced in the cylinder. 
Thus the gas is ignited at the wrong moment by pre- 
ignition, or rather self-ignition. Therefore some in- 
vestigators of the general problem have endeavoured 
to find different fuels to overcome this difficulty. That 
is the reason why the racing cars last season ran on 
an alcohol fuel mixture which enabled the engine to 
have a higher compression and so develop more power 
at all speeds. This year the chemists of one of the 
chief fuel distributing companies in England have dis- 
covered that a few drops of a certain chemical mixed 
with petrol, permits the compression to be increased, 
and at the Brooklands race meetings certain 
cars have used this new fuel mixture with the 
desired result. | Ordinary motorists use benzol, or a 
mixture of benzol and petrol, for the same reason, but 
this does not give so great an advantage as the new 
racing mixture. If it is found that this com- 
pound does no harm to the working parts and can be 
produced in large quantities at a commercial price, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the ordinary car will be 
run on this fuel in place of petrol alone. At the present, 
however, it is relegated to the position of being only 
‘* racing dope ’’ and nothing else. Something of the 
same nature has also been produced in America and is 
about to be distributed to the various fuel stations in 
the U.S.A., so that the ordinary motorist can buy it 
wherever he travels in that country. It is called 
Ethyl-gas mixture, and is petrol mixed with a small 
amount of the new ‘“‘ gas ”’ liquid in the proportion of 


one part to six hundred parts of petrol. Experiments 
with this fuel mixture have shown, according to reports 
that have reached this country, that cars using it can 
have their compression raised and so travel on top 
gear where otherwise the driver would have been com- 
pelled to put in a low gear to climb an ascent. On 
the other hand, in Europe the engineer has been ex. 
perimenting with super-charging the engine with the 
ordinary petrol gas and air mixture, as he has dis- 
covered that at high-speed revolutions of the fly- 
wheel of the engine the cylinders do not properly fill 
themselves with their full theoretical charge in weight 
of the gas mixture. Consequently he is fitting his 
racing engines with these super-chargers so as to give 
them a forced draught at a higher pressure than the 
atmosphere, which is all that is given them under 
ordinary conditions. Therefore, when the vacuum is 
produced in the cylinders by the action of the pistons, 
in place of the ordinary atmospheric pressure of about 
15 lbs. per square inch, driving in the new charge, the 
super-charger or fan-blower will force the gas into the 
cylinders at a much greater pressure. When this 
means has been tested exhaustively on the racing 
machine, it is probable that if it is successful the 
super-charger will appear on the standard models sold 
to the public. Then the production of motors will, no 
doubt, further increase, frequent gear-changing on 
such cars being unnecessary, owing to the greater 
flexibility of their engines. But in its trials the engine 
with the super-charger will have to develop for the 
racing machine much greater speed, power, and trust- 
worthiness than the same engine without it, so that 
out of such success in speed will be built a car able 
to be driven more easily on tor gear, and so greater 
popularity and larger production. 
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flight in the history of Aviation. 


liarities of each locality. 
and facilities for i 


any of them. 


admiration of all the World’s aviators. 


AIR TRIUMPH 


An extract from ‘**The Aeroplane’’ of May 22, 1924 


an A 


“ON THE AUSTRALIAN TRIUMPH” 


“ By completing the Circuit of Australia Wing-Commander Goble and Flying-Officer McIntyre of 
the Royal Australian Air Force have put up a performance which may fairly be claimed as the finest 


“ On their arrival at Melbourne on May 19 they had covered 8,568 miles in 44 days, an average of 
about 200 miles a day, in 90 flying hours, or only a little less than 100 miles an hour over 
a course which faced every point of the compass. But they were not out to break records or to * put up 
a stunt,’ as the modern phrase has it. Their task was to make a rapid survey of the coast of Australia, 
with a view to judging where coast-defence air stations may best be placed. 7 

“* They were not able to devote their time ashore to overhauling their machine and resting ; _they had 
to make notes, write reports, and interview local people as to the topographical and meteorological pecu- 
They had no prepared aerodromes. They had no prepared bases with spares 
. They just pushed off from Melbourne on a three-year-old Fairey seaplane 
with a Rolls-Royce ‘ Eagle’ VIII engine, flew round Australia and did their job. — 

“ Without in any way detracting from such performances as the trans-Atlantic flight or the England- 
Australia flight, or the England-South Africa flight, or the more recent flight by M. Pelletier d’Oisy to 
Indo-China, one can say unhesitatingly that the Australian flight is a better piece of work than 
It has called for a more prolonged effort than some of the great flights of the past, and it 
has been done without the external assistance and vast preliminary organisation which alone have made 
the others possible. It was a plain two-man job, and it has won for the Royal Australian Air Force the 


“ Also, the durability and reliability shown by the Fairey seaplane and the Rolls-Royce engine 
(both of war-time design and largely of war-time production so far as material is concerned) under the stress 
of this continued work in tropical sun and rain have established once more the reputation of English 
aircraft design and material in the esteem of the aeronautical authorities of foreign nations, a 
reputation which must have been considerably shaken by the meteoric success of M. d’Oisy. 

Rolls-Royce Limited, 15 Conduit Street, London, W.1 
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The 14/40 h.p. SUNBEAM 
S- 
and its standard of Quality Serer 
EMPIRE 
is For some motorists a large, powerfully-engined car, EXHIBITION 
e with accommodation for five or six passengers, is ate 
e almost a necessity. 254, 255, 256 
~ But there is also the motorist whose needs call for a 
iS i ; 
car of moderate size, his personal preference for some- 
3 thing far better than moderate quality. That motorist wenn 
t also will be best satisfied with a Sunbeam—with a four- aii ors rices 
e cylinder, four-wheel brake 14/40 h.p. model. 
. In the 14/40 h.p. all the virtues of mechanical perfection, of 16/50 h.p. 6-cyl. Touring Car £850 
S braking security, of efficient springing, superb coachwork and 20/60 h.p. 6-cyl. Touring Car £950 
4 exquisite finish which have made the larger — ge 24/70 h.p. 6-cyl. Touring Car £1295 
supreme in their class, are compressed into a car which costs but 
14 yearly in tax. At £685, complete with four-wheel brakes, fitted 
d the 14/40 h.p. Sunbeam offers incomparable value in a five- 
) seater touring model. 
2 
r 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd. 
OrFicE : WOLVERHAMPTON. 
t London Showrooms and Export Department : 
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12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 
Manchester Showrooms: 106, Deansgate. 


The Aristocrat of Light Cars 


HE 8 h.p. Light Car is, to the minutest 
detail, a perfect miniature of higher- 


powered Humber models, its four-cylinder 
water-cooled engine being identical in design and 
working principle with the 11.4 h.p. and 15.9 
h.p. power units, while the coachwork and 
upholstery bear the stamp of Humber thorough- 
ness throughout. It may be had with Chummy 
body, or as a 2-seater with comfortable dickey 
seat, or as a luxuriously appointed Saloon. 


Cars are Economy Cars 


8 h.p. Light Car (Chummy body) ... £250 
seat) 


8 h.p. Senter Salvon 2310 
11.4 h.p. 2-seater double -dickey 


May we send you our Art Catalogue ? 


seat) 
11.4 “(with “Auster sear 
£2475 
11.4 an Cou with double dic 
pe key 
11.4 h.p. 3 Coupé 
11.4 h.p. 3door Saloon ... ... ... £595 
11.4 h.p. 4seater All-weather ... 2610 
15.9 h.p. 5-seater Touring (with 
Auster rear screen) ... £695 
15.9 h.p. 3door Saloon ... .. £915 
15.9 h.p. Saloon Landaulette ... ... £915 
HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 


LONDON— 
City Showrooms: 
32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
West End Showrooms & Expert Branch oop 
Humber House, 94 New Bond Street, W.1 


Repair Works & Service Depét: 
Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 


The Humber 8 h.p. Two-seater 
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Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


TOCK EXCHANGE markets are somewhat over- 

weighted by the flood of new issues. Although 

some of the Colonial loans recently offered were 
in the nature of Conversion operations—holders of 
existing securities being offered other stock in exchange 
for that which has reached maturity—a good many 
millions of new money are being asked in addition. 
True it is that investors have clamoured hitherto for 
more stock, especially that of the gilt-edged order, but 
there must come a time when something of a surfeit 
is reached in the number of these new stocks, and pos- 
sibly the point of repletion is not far off. Financial in- 
digestion is a bad thing for the stock markets. It has 
the effect of locking-up money which, if free for other 
purposes, would readily go into such stocks and 
shares as present attractions greater than those of the 
holdings which investors already possess. 


INVESTMENT HIATUS 

People like an occasional change in their Stock Ex- 
change interests, but at the same time there is a very 
widespread disinclination to sell anything at a loss. The 
man who has applied for new issues, if he cannot get 
out of them at a profit, will decide to do nothing until 
the price of his stock moves up. This is the reason 
why investment securities of all kinds are now inclined 
to hang fire, but the amazing part of it is, not that 
there should be this slight reaction, but that quotations 
should be so well maintained in the great majority of 
cases. For, after all, the declines in the investment 
markets have been slight as compared with the pre- 
vious advances, and there is nothing in the appearance 
of markets at the moment to warrant the assumption 
that, when the many millions of recently-issued new 
stock settle down into permanent hands, the upward 
movement will not be resumed. 


AUSTRIAN SIXES 

On Monday next Austrian Six per Cents. will be 
quoted ex the half-yearly interest of £3 less tax. On 
the basis of the present cum dividend quotation, this 
will reduce the price to the neighbourhood of g2, at 
which the yield on the money comes to 6} per cent. 
Austrian Sixes came out at 80, and it seems to be 
paying a fairly tall premium to buy the bonds at 
92, but Austrian finances have shown themselves cap- 
able of such remarkable recovery within the past six 
months that the security is now regarded as being of 
a healthy, though still of a speculative character. The 
loan enjoys the guarantee of various countries, Great 
Britain being one of the participants to a modest ex- 
tent. The bonds are worth inclusion in any strong- 
box, and it is likely that the deduction of the interest 
from the price on Monday will be recovered within a 
reasonably short time. 


GOOD ARGENTINE STOCK 

Buenos Ayres & Pacific Railway Ordinary stock is 
one of the features of strength at the moment, the 
price having put on a couple of points during the past 
few days. The reason is nothing more than a rather 
tardy recognition, on the part of the investor, of the 
attractions to which attention has already been drawn 
in the shape of the dividend outlook, and the fact that 
even maintenance of the current rate will give a very 
useful return to purchasers at to-day’s price. There 


is no need to sell the stock, for, unless the Argentine 
rate of exchange should go unexpectedly against the 
country, Argentine rails will all improve, and Buenos 
Ayres & Pacific Ordinary is one of the best in the 


group. 


CABLES AND WIRELESS 

Cable stocks and shares, more particularly those of 
the Eastern group, are experiencing one of their 
periodical spasms of flatness, on account of wireless 
apprehension. As the eel gets accustomed to skinning, 
so will proprietors of cable securities suffer with calm- 
ness this latest outbreak of nervousness, the last in 
the long chain of depressions which have occurred for 
precisely the same reason at various times during the 
last quarter of a century. There is no doubt that the 
cable companies missed the opportunity of their gen- 
eration in not securing an interest in wireless when 
that industry was in its infancy, but they have done 
their best to make amends for this neglect by taking 
all such steps as are necessary to ensure co-operation 
with the newer means of communication. There is 
plenty of room and plenty of traffic in the world for 
both; cable stockholders need endure no anxiety about 
their securities. The passing of the interim dividend 
on Marconi shares had no unfavourable effect upon a 
price which was more influenced by the future pros- 
pects outlined in the directors’ statement, and the ex- 
pectation that, terms of reference having now been 
settled, there may be at last an end of the interminable 
delay in settling with the Government in respect of 
the Company’s claims against it. 


STOCK EXCHANGE TRANSFER WORK 

To the stockbroker many of the details of his busi- 
ness are so much a matter of ordinary routine 
that he does not realize how some of the small things 
affect the mind of the average client not particularly 
familiar with Stock Exchange procedure. Take, for 
example, the matter of certificates. A. man buys shares, 
pays for them, signs the transfer and expects to get the 
certificate in the course of the next day or two, assum- 
ing no doubt that all the broker has to do is to get 
somebody to write out the certificate and to obtain the 
signatures of the directors and secretary. This is not 
at all an absurd impression for a client to entertain, 
though, if he were to think about it, perhaps he would 
realize that the affair is not quite so simple as he 
thinks. 


CONCERNING CERTIFICATES 

When the transfer has been signed by the buyer, the 
deed goes to the company, with a fee of half-a- 
crown. In exchange a receipt is given upon which 
appears the date when the new certificate will be 
ready. The board of the company meets perhaps once 
a week, once a fortnight, or once a month, according 
to the importance of the concern, and the transfer has 
to be passed, the new certificate prepared, and both 
deeds must be dealt with at a board meeting. It may 
take a month, it may take six weeks or even longer 
before the new document is ready. On the other hand, 
some companies are extremely prompt, in which case 
the buyer gets his certificate in possibly two or three 
weeks. On the average, however, he will be fortunate 
if it comes within a month from the date of his pur- 
chase, though from the moment when he buys the 
shares they belong to him, and he can deal with them 
as effectively as if he had the new certificate in his 
possession. 

Janus 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Sarurpay Revigw in which the problem was set. 


bo 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 117. 


Two INSECTS, ONE A VEGETARIAN MILD, 
THE OTHER LEAPS ON UNSUSPECTING PREY ; 
BoTH CLAD IN GREEN, THE JOY OF EVERY CHILD 
WHO LIGHTS UPON’ THEM OF A SUMMER’S DAY. 
“« Fierce as a dragon Ground he at grammar.” 
Curtail this keepsake As with a hammer, 
Troublesome truly, Comfortless, irksome. 
When it is ended, Then they may work some. 
Note him at night-time, Peeping at planets. 
Hark to that howling!’ Godwits and gannets! 
Cherished by children, Gruesome and greedy. 
Burdened with baggage, Not over speedy. 
Ready to rob us, Rides to the races. 
Slippery, snake-like, Haunts muddy places. 
Yes, I suppose I’m one (Fitly you’re frowning), 
Thus to mishandle the Methods of Browning. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 115. 


In Britain, NORTH AND SOUTH, THESE MOUNTAIN RANGES RISE ; 
Or yOU MAY CALL THEM HILLS,—THEIR TOPS DON’T REACH 


por 


xcommunicatio N 
i N 


THE SKIES. 


Phlegmatic Dutchmen once my gorgeous petals crazed. 

So valorous her deeds, all people stood amazed. 

A censure passed on such as make not due submission. 

‘* Ensnares our fellow-men,”’ say friends of Prohibition. 

Cut off my little tail, and leave a Jewish teacher. 

Was not averse to it a brilliant Spanish preacher. 

O, ne’er may we do this, our own beliefs to bear out. 

A worm that yet may turn, if strikes its patience wear 
out. 

With live coal from on high a seraph touched his lips. 

It signifies a spar, such as one sees in ships. 

Wrestlings of God,’’-—this name marked victory o’er 
a sister. 

The Queen of Sheba came, and asked him many a twister. 

Solution to Acrostic No. 115. 

uli P1! 1During the prevalence of the tulipo- 
eroin E mania a single bulb was often sold for 


more than 2,000 dollars. 
2 See the story of the Archbishop of 


abb It Granada in Gil Blas, Bk. vii. ch. 3 
dulatio N32 and 4. 

isquot E $8 Isaiah vi. 6. 

ubli C *4** Then Rahel sayd, With excellent 
saia Hs wrestlings haue I wrestled with my 
ntenn A sister, and haue gotten the vpper hand : 
aphtal I¢ and she called his name, Naphtali.’’ 


olomo NS5 Gen. xxx. 8. 
when the Queens of Sheba heard 
of the fame of Salomon, shee came to 
proue Salomon with hard questions at 
Ierusalem . . . and Salomon declared 
her all her questions.” 
2 Chron. ix. 1. (Geneva Bible). 


Acrostic No, 115.—The winner is Lt.-Col. G. D. Symonds, 
Moyns Park, Birdbrook, Essex, who has selected as his prize 
‘ The Russian Soviet Republic,’ by Edward Alsworth Ross, pub- 
lished by Allen and Unwin and reviewed in our columns on 
May 17 under the title ‘ Revolution and Vicissitude.’ 


Other results and correspondence unavoidably held over. 


for Books 


Translations of Early Documents and Christian 


S. = C.K. House, Ni 


Theological, Liturgical, 
Historical & Devotional 


Literature. Texts and Helps for Students. 


Call or Write 
ociety for Promoting Christion Knowledge, 
Northumberland A 


venue, London, W.C.2 
Lists post free 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE JUNE 1924 


Episodes of the Month 
On Grasping the German Nettle By BERLINER 
(Author of ‘* Propaganda for the Proper Goose ’’) 


The New German Peril 
By J. R. REMER, M.P. 


A eace 
Regiment) 

The Labour Party and the Labouring Man 
By E. HICKINBOTHAM 


More Eton Memories By HUGH MACNAGHTEN 
(Vice-Provost of Eton) 


The Genius of Chateaubriand 
By Mrs. HAROLD SANDWITH 
(Odette St. Lys) 


The Lawn Tennis Outlook By Miss K. McKANE 
How to Know the Birds By HAROLD RUSSELL 


Richard Cobden and Free Trade—A Dream 
By Sim HARRY SEYMOUR FOSTER 


A Tamasha By FITZURSE 
A Workhouse By Mrs, PLUNKET GREENE 
“ South Africa First!” By CAPE PROVINCE 
Correspondence Section 
On Witches By the Rev. F. W. Racc 
The McKenna Duties 

By the Rr. Hon. Stantey BaLpwin, M.P. 
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Virginia Cigarettes 
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For Sport or Pleasure 
Spend Your Holiday at 


THE CLIFF HOTEL 


TREARDDUR BAY, HOLYHEAD 
The Beauty Spot of Anglesey 


Accommodation for 200 Visitors, two Lounges, 
Ball Room, Billiard Room—two full-sized tables, 
four Tennis Courts—one hard, Bowling Green, 
Outdoor Gymnasium for Children, Golf—18-hole 
course with magnificent Mountain, Lake and 
Sea Views, Safe Beach, Sailing, Boating, Fishing 
in Sea or Lake, Walks, Excursions, Dark Room 
for Photographers, Croquet Lawn, Children’s 
Nursery, Terraces commanding a_ wonderful 
Panorama of the Snowdonian Range. =: 


LAKE LLYWENAN 


Large expanse of TROUT water reserved for 
Visitors ; Boats, Gillies. 
TROUT UP TO 5j LB. 
Average weight 1? lb. taken on fly. 
Other Trout Lakes in Close Vicinity. 


THE CLIFF HOTEL Trearddur Bay 


Particulars - Mrs. H. Shaw Holyhead 


THRIFT MADE EASY 
BY THE 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 
OF THE 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C2 


Particulars sent post free on application. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—JUNE, 1924. 
Eleonora Duse. By the Hon. Maurice Baring. 
Things in General: II. By Bernard Shaw and Archibald 
Henderson. 
The Decline of Liberalism. By J. Byers Maxwell. 
The Death of Lenine. By Mikhail Petrovich Artzybasheff. 
The Passing of a Dynasty. By H. Charles Woods. 
Poetry and the Prosaics. By Margaret L. Woods. 
Indians in the Empire. By Brig.-Gen. F. G. Stone, C.M.G. 
Neglected National Assets. By Archibald Hurd. 
The Future of the New Baltic States. By Elena Chivers Davies, 
Political Tremors in the United States. By J. D. Whelpley. 
An Impression of Germany, December 1923. By Major R. Stuart 
Wortley. 
The Story of Woman. II. By W. L. George. 
Correspondence 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


Company Meeting 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS. 


THs OrpinaRy GENERAL MeegtING of the shareholders of the 
Calcutta Tramways Company, Ltd., was held on Tuesday last 
at 1 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Mr. John G. B. Stone, Chair- 
man of the Company, presiding. 

After a suitable reference to the death of the late chairman, 
the Chairman said: 

Dealing now with the accounts, the addition to the capital 
account for the year amounts to £30,060, and is mainly repre- 
sented by the balance of the cost and equipment of the twenty- 
five new trains, including new distributing cables, less the cost 
of balance of d.c. plant and of plant rendered obsolete by the 
taking of bulk supply transferred to depreciation account, the 
final result being a balance remaining to the credit of capital 
account of £73,911. 

The great inconvenience experienced by the public and the 
loss of revenue to the company caused by the closing of Kidder- 
pore Bridge since September 7, 1918, were removed by the open- 
ing of the bridge to tramway traffic in September last. 

As regards the Indian expenditure, the principal items respon- 
sible for the decrease of nearly 7 per cent. are power expenses 
and maintenance and repairs, the former due to the taking of 
bulk supply from the Supply Company and the latter mainly 
to the gross expenditure being brought back to normal after 
the additional expenditure incurred in 1922 in making up arrears 
of postponed repairs. 

In dealing with the available balance, after transferring 
£50,000 to depreciation fund and writing off £5,000 to sus- 
pense account, the Board considered it prudent to strengthen 
the financial position of the company by placing the sum of 
£11,000 to general reserve account. 

As regards the present position, from the published returns 
it will be seen that our traffic receipts for the current year show 
an aggregate increase of Rs5,53,859. Although this was helped 
in the first month of the year by the comparison with the strike 
period of 1923, the result reflects the steady growth of our 
business, 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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JUNE ISSUE 
Now on Sale 


PRICE 2/- 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


Very emphatically tops them al!."—Daity GrapPuic. 


L Oo N D oO N ** A brilliant book.”—Tue Times. 


“ Particularly good''"—ACADEMY. 
6th Edition Revised. 
AND _ By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E. 10/- 
ENVI RON s. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


** The best handbook to London ever Dairy Post. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustratiens. Maps & Plans, 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 4/- 
FRENCH 


& ITALIAN RIVIERA. |W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- } 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. | S. DEVON & S$. CORNWALL. 


2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handboek to the Leading Hotels througheut the World. 


Llangellen—Darlington. Lendon—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


s@ «Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “Oat 
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Theatres and Cinemas 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


(Sundays, 6 to 10.30. Change of Programme). 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
The Great Drury Lane Melodrama 
“THE WHIP,” 
starring PAUL McALISTER. 
DINKY DEAN, the famous child actor, in 
“ROYAL BLOOD” 


Nature Study, “ Betty’s Day at the Zoo,” etc. 


Next Monday, 2 to 10.45. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 2 to 10.45. 


“ PLEASURE MAD,” starring MARY ALDEN. 


“THE VICTOR” 
A wonderful Boxing Classic, featuring HERBERT RAWLINSON. 


HAROLD LLOYD in “THE MOTOR MATCH” 
FELIX, THE CAT, etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Books 


OOKS.—Golden Asse of Apuleius, coloured and other illus., 

22s. ; Scott’s Novels, fine set, ‘* Dryburgh Edition,”’ 25 vols., 

£3 3s.; Encyclopedia of Sport, edited by Ear] of Suffolk, 
numerous fine plates, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Dill’s Roman Society, 2 
vols., 22s. ; George Moore, Edits. de Luxe, signed copies, In Single 
Strictness, £3 10s.; The Coming of Gabrielle, £3 3s. ; Heloise 
and Abelard, 2 vols., and fragments, very rare, £8 8s.; Lord 
Hamilton’s Elizabethan Ulster, 6s. 9d., pub. 16s.; Prof. Thorn- 
ton’s American Glossary, 2 vols., 6s., pub. 30s. ; Thorn’s Humane 
Horse Training, 7s., pub. 18s.; Haggard’s Madame de Stael: 
Her Trials and Triumphs, 9s., pub. 16s. ; Kennedy Jones’s Fleet 
Street and Downing Street, 5s., pub. 16s.; War Posters, 8s. pub. 
15s. ; Clement Scott, Bohemian London, 6s., pub. 10s. 6d. ; Salt’s 
The Flogging Craze, 4s. ; Hobson’s Worcester Porcelain, £6 6s. ; 
Post Office London Directory with Co. Suburbs, 1923, 27s. 6d. ; 
Maupassant’s Novels in English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; Thacke- 
ray’s Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, 
“ Vailima,”’ Edit., 26 vols., £38; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, 
£30; George Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s. ; Gautier’s 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, Illus. 
Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de 
Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bar- 
gains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. WANTED—Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, 
1888, 2 vols., £6 offered. Epwarp Baker’s Great Book Suop, 
14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. ls. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Exhibitions 
THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 


la KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S 


EXHIBITION of IMPORTANT PICTURES by 
CEZANNE COURBET DAUMIER GAUGUIN 
MANET MONET PISSARRO  SISLEY 


Arranged by Messrs. Lefevre and Mr. Alex. Reid (Glasgow) 


Educational 
Hk CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASUCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 


(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Eust'n, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. Endowed Public 
School, 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Oxford 
and Cambridge Graduates. Recognized by Army Council 
and Air Ministry. O.T.C. Swimming, etc. First-class Engi- 
neering Shops. Entrance Scholarship Examination July 9th. In- 
clusive fees, £90 per annum. For Entry apply Head Master, 
Wellington School, Somerset; or F. LEE MICHELL, Esq., 
Clerk to the Governors. 
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Shipping 


P and BRITISH INDIA, Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
» BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. — 


Address for all Passenger 
London, 8.W. 1; — or 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhall 


“Facts are stubborn things” 


IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE 


It will help if you effect an 


endowment assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


LTD., 


Consult (Free of charge) 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. es L. (Paris). 


(Twenty years’ experience as a Schoolmaster.) 


Call or 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
R107 EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W.1. 
(Opposite the Royal Academy.) ‘Phone, Gerrard 3462. 


Spii 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., 36, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, $.W. ¢ 


High! 


therefore 
cheapest in 
the long run 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 

particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
‘Street, London, S.W.1. 
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‘* When we have produced an antiseptic which can be taken internally, without risk 
of injury to cell-tissue, we shall have conquered infectious disease.’’—Lorp LisTER. 


and CANCER 


A. Disclaimer 


HAVE been told that some people may infer 
from my recent advertisement that I offer 
*‘ Yadil’ as a cure for cancer, and that surgical 
intervention may in consequence be delayed. For 
the benefit of the few who may have so misread me, 
I will say that, in my opinion, ‘ Yadil ’ cannot cure 
cancer, and that at the first suspicion of cancer, the 
case should be referred to a surgeon without a 
moment’s delay. I trust that this is clear. 


Y suggested treatment is a combination of 

‘ Yadil,’ three or four times a day, and an 
exclusively uncooked diet, composed of fruits, nuts, 
salads, etc. 


‘ ADIL’ Antiseptic clears the system of bacter- 

ial infection, removes the inflammation 
around malignant growths, and reduces pain. The 
diet saves the patient from foods containing minute 
quantities of boric acid, permanganates, salicylates, 
benzoates, sulphuric acid and other chemicals, irri- 
tating and poisonous, which are so largely used in 
the preparation and preservation of most of our 
foodstuffs, tinned and otherwise, and which may 
possibly be a factor in causing cancer. 


HERE are few surgeons who will not readily 
admit that this treatment is ideal to free the 
tissues from infection and so put them in the best 
condition for an operation, and that if continued 
after the operation, it should increase the chances 
of permanent success. ‘ Yadil’ should also be 
used as a dressing after the operation, and even 
injected intravenously in normal saline, as a possible 
means of preventing the dissemination of infection 
through the blood stream. 


HE conquest of cancer, and disease generally, 
will not be made by any device invented by 
man, but by a return to natural foods, unspoilt by 
man’s artifices. That is what I explain in Tue 
Yapit Book. In the opening chapter, What is 
Disease? I state that if we lived according to the 
laws of nature, we would rarely be diseased and 
would seldom, if ever, need any remedies, not 
excepting my antiseptic. 


DO not regret my recent advertisement, 

although I might have worded some parts of 
it differently. But I will modify it in one important 
respet. The Yadil Treatment should be given, under 
medical supervision, not merely in hopeless cases, as 
suggested, but in all cases, for it would render early 
surgical intervention still more frequently successful. 


HE Treatment is logical, sound, in harmony 
with the laws of nature, and contains abso- 
lutely nothing harmful to cell-tissue. It offers won- 
derful possibilities. I am confident that it will be 
eventually adopted by the medical profession every- 
where. It might be tried under medical advice in 
diabetes, Bright’s disease, heart troubles, paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, epilepsy and other so-called incur- 
able disorders. Notes of the results obtained, whether 
favourable or not, published by doctors through 
the medical press, would be of the utmost value. 


Qn, 


The Yadil Book, price 2/6, can be obtained from 


your chemist, or direct. 


ANTISEPTIC 


ensures the complete disinfection of the human system 


‘ Yadil’ Antiseptic is prepared by 


Clement & Johnson Limited Research Medical Chemists 1g Sicilian Avenue London W.C.1., 
and is obtainable from all Chemists at the following prices :— 


Liquid 2 oz. 2/9 6 oz. 4/9 Pint 12/- . Quart 22/6 
Pills 50 2/9 150 4/9 500 12/- 1,000 22/6 
Jelly (for diphtheria, whooping-cough and tonsilitis) 10/- 


Fhe word ‘ YADIL’ is registered 


Pronounce it YAH-DIL w.B.P. 
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